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By FRANK JEWETT MATHER 


O BECOME legendary while living is, generally speak- 

ing, unfortunate. Such was Irving Babbitt’s lot. He was by 
many regarded as a contentious pedant. In the late Professor 
Saintsbury’s words he was “against us”—against, that is, the 
new freedom that the Romantic Movement had brought us all; 
against our favorite poets; against all generous emotion. Any 
time in the last thirty years to mention Irving Babbitt to the 
average assistant professor of any literature was to face execra- 
tion. As I ponder the strangeness of all this and compare the 
legend with the man I knew so well, the conviction imposes it- 
self that the numerous detractors of Irving Babbitt simply had 
taken the legend at its face value and had not read his books. 
Had they done so with any care, they must have noted his 
scrupulous reservations, his guarded dignity in controversy, 
while they might even have conceded that his lifelong passion 
for the truth as he saw it was in itself a passion of the most gen- 
erous sort. 

Doubtless his death will gradually evoke a legend of a juster 
kind. But it must be admitted that his gift was of a nature that 
has always made for unpopularity. He was the most Socratic 
figure of our century, and Socratic figures never endear them- 
selves to a world that likes to live in a self-flattering blur. I 
am confident that had it had judicial capacity, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, of which, incidentally, being a socially 
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minded person he was a member, would long ago have voted 
him the hemlock. 

Now this Socratic bent seems to me the key to Irving Babbitt’s 
character and activities. Believing firmly that most errors grow 
out of the misunderstanding of those general terms which are 
our gonfalons, he set himself relentlessly to the definition of 
such terms. His six books are so many studies in definition, re- 
inforced by the most copious illustration from concrete examples, 
For him the enemies of mankind were indolence and confusion, 
and these vices of heart and head he fought implacably. They 
were for him vices that romantic doctrine had transvalued into 
virtues—indolence seeming the mother of imagination while 
confusion was the sure block house against all formalistic disci- 
pline. So in manifold instances he traced these insensible trans- 
valuations of general terms and the resultant confusions in let- 
ters and in life. i 

Thus while a Stoic or a Poussin or a Boileau meant by acting 
“according to nature,” living on the high plane generally ap- 
proved by wise men, a Rousseau, a Shelley, even a Wordsworth 
meant by the same phrase living by their individual impulses. 
Such doctrine was poisonous to those to whom all impulse was 
sacred, and, what was more unpardonable, Babbitt was tram- 
pling on one’s favorite poets in his polemic stride. Again when 
Pascal appealed from the dry reason to the inscrutable reasons 
of the heart, he was thinking of any heart enlightened and 
guided by the grace of God, but when Rousseau extolled the 
heart, he meant merely his own biological heart, desired of a 
notable series of frail if lovely ladies. For Irving Babbitt the 
beginning of wisdom, then, lay in a right understanding of those 
general terms which, exciting the imagination, are the battle 
flags of action. Again this attitude seemed heinous, or, worse, 
offensive, to a generation which felt that formulation of any 
sort was merely a malign attempt to cramp its style. 

Permitting myself an oversimplification—I hope an enlight- 
ening one—Irving Babbitt’s dialectic comes down to a vindica- 
tion of the humanism of Aristotle against that misunderstanding 
of Plato’s idealism which, however unconsciously, is at the root 
of Rousseau’s romanticism, and through Rousseau has become 
an all pervasive error and confusion. But before committing my- 
self to the elucidation of so difficult a theme, let me go back 
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for a moment to my first acquaintance with Irving Babbitt, so 
that I may sketch concretely a remarkable development all of 
which I witnessed intimately and part of which, if only by the 
provocative doubts and hesitations of partial discipleship, I was. 

The academic year of 1893-1894 found Irving Babbitt and 
myself in our first instructorship at Williams College—he fill- 
ing temporarily the place of a Professor of Romance Languages 
on leave, I teaching English. Following his graduation at Har- 
vard, in 1889, he had declined the straight and narrow road 
of the doctorate, instead studying Sanscrit and the Buddhist 
scriptures at Paris. Since the legend makes him a painfully book- 
ish person, it is worth recording that he had ridden the Western 
cattle ranches, had, knapsack on back, tramped from end to end 
of Spain. He was big and in a rather bulking way powerful, had 
the clear complexion of a girl, with fine blue eyes that rarely 
met yours. Markedly shy, the shyness disappeared when he 
began to talk. In a manner he talked to himself, copiously and 
eloquently, but now and then the torrent abated, and the friend- 
ly blue eyes glanced a little anxiously, a little hopefully to dis- 
cover something of sympathy and understanding in the hearer. 
As for his vitality at that time, his idea of relaxation after a 
grilling day of French in divisions was to run two miles on the 
road. Despite natural handicaps—I doubt if he ever really looked 
at a class as a whole or at an individual student in the classroom 
—he made a marvelous impression on the easy-going under- 
graduates of the ’nineties, and was paradoxically popular with 
the more or less moronic sports whom he mercilessly flunked. 

Unlike Irving Babbitt I had followed the straight and narrow 
road to a Johns Hopkins doctorate, had emerged from the mill, 
to change the metaphor, with much of the juice squeezed out 
of me, but with enough left to know that I had been squeezed, 
and now was wondering what the “Blickling Homilies” and 
the ineffable doggerel of Lawrence Minot, and the somewhat 
better doggerel of the Chester Plays had to do with my course 
on Wordsworth, Shelley, et al. 

Naturally we compared notes. Our talk was much of the 
sad plight of university education in America. We agreed that 
minute specialization of the German type was threatening to 
reduce pure erudition to mere pedantry, while encouraging sheer 
dilettantism in the field of taste. Teaching was becoming fac- 
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tual or impressionistic with no discipline in ideas. Worse yet the 
student often had to cope with the pedant and the dilettante 
in the same professor. Our remedy was two-fold—to vindicate 
by our word and example the importance of criticism of ideas as 
the most important function of any real teaching of literature; 
and, as a more immediate step, to shift the interest of American 
doctorandi from Germany to France, where the tradition of the 
Renaissance still governed. This policy rested chiefly on Irving 
Babbitt’s sense of the value of his Parisian associations—I had 
unhappily followed the line of least resistance, to Berlin—where 
he had heard Renan, had the acquaintance of such generalizing 
spirits as Michel Bréal, and the fellowship of such accomplished 
young mates as A. Foucher, soon to be the discoverer and 
first interpreter of Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture. There was keen 
pleasure in this complot against the Teutonized vested interests, 
and it is only fair to add, without claiming for him or myself 
other than idealogical credit, that what we both ardently wished 
forty years ago has measurably come to pass. 

As I recall the companionship of that year, Irving Babbitt’s 
later watchwords were not then formulated. Rousseau had not 
yet attained his sinister preéminence; Babbitt rarely mentioned 
him. The word humanism was rarely on his lip. There were 
constant reflections of his admiration of the early Buddhist think- 
ing, which he knew at first hand from his study of the original 
texts; but I doubt if in that year he ever appealed to Confucius 
or Aristotle. His concern was rather with the problem of edu- 
cation as the major part of the problem of culture. Naturally 
he had thoroughly read and digested his Matthew Arnold; but 
on the whole he envisaged culture in the person of his former 
teacher and master, Charles Eliot Norton. Mr. Norton I had 
already admired as a distant, benign, and reassuring apparition 
on the lecture platform at Baltimore, but I had not realized his 
centrality in a university and a civilization becoming ever more 
centrifugal. There were few talks in which some reverent and 
understanding word about Norton failed to emerge. 

Oddly this vicarious contact with Norton—whom I met only 
later and in passing—was most valuable in my own develop- 
ment. It disabused a zealous seeker for culture of the error that 
culture was an accretion of accomplishments—something you 
could put on by taking the pains and paying the price, like a 
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Bond Street dress suit. I now saw it as the expression of a wise, 
disciplined, richly experienced character. All this I could of 
course have learned from Matthew Arnold, whom I had read 
devotedly, but the pervading dilettantism of the intellectual 
life of the ’nineties had made me misread Matthew Arnold in 
the same measure that I overread Walter Pater. 

That these reminiscences may do something to dispel the 
legend which misrepresents Irving Babbitt as mere doctrinaire 
and conductor of a vain logomachy, is my hope. Nothing could 
have been more concrete and lived than his beginnings as a 
humanist. His point of departure was an actual situation—the 
confusion of educational ideals which troubled him as a teacher. 
This confusion he saw rightly as due to the cult of extreme posi- 
tions—positions often incompatible. From this confusion he was 
already appealing to ideals of mediation, appealing not against 
abstract evils, but in behalf of his colleagues and pupils. And 
his hope of escape from these evils lay not in framing a correct 
dialectic, but rather in the fact that Charles Eliot Norton was 
actually living a life of strenuous moderation and sensitive 
decorum. It was the living presence of Norton that made the 
great sages of the past—the Buddha, Aristotle, Confucius, Pas- 
cal—come once more alive to be our example and our succour. 

The year of memorable companionship passed quickly. 
Irving Babbitt went on to Harvard and to the lowest rung of 
a hierarchical ladder strictly guarded by the Philological Syndi- 
cate. The summer of 1895 we spent together at Florence. Hav- 
ing seen them, he eschewed the libraries and museums which 
I visited joyously and hectically while he used the daylight 
hours translating a Buddhist text. The long twilight found him 
ready for a walk, we generally dined together and afterwards 
sat long over a monumental fiasco of Chianti. In these bouts the 
honors of Humanistic moderation were invariably mine, for his 
powerful frame required abundant lubrication, and all potable 
liquids were really alike to him. Three quarters of a two liter 
fiasco did nothing either to impede or further his habitual elo- 
quence. I often wished then, and I have not ceased to wish it, 
that Irving Babbitt might have found a Boswell; for cogent 
as is his writing, his talk was better, being, even in monologue, 
graced by a shy and ingratiating desire to persuade. There was 
nothing in him of the Stoical satisfaction with being right in his 
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own eyes; he wished to communicate in order to carry others 
with him, and I was not too greatly surprised when many years 
later Dan Ghopal Mukerji insisted to me that Irving Babbitt 
was a Saint. 

By this time Rousseau had become his Goliath and he was 
fully conscious of his own réle as David and already skilfully 
gathering his polished pebbles from many literary brooks. My 
own first hand acquaintance with Rousseau was slight, and has 
so remained, but as Irving Babbitt built up the alluringly sinister 
figure, I had to admit that it was a fine and essentially truthful 
image of a malevolent giant. A recent reading of Emile Faguet’s 
admirably documented “Les Amies de Rousseau” gives me no 
reason to recant my faith in the simulacrum Irving Babbitt set 
up and knocked down during many a Florentine evening. 

He was now thirty years old and the materials and points of 
view of his first book were nearly ready, though it was to be 
twelve years before “Literature and the American College” saw 
the light. What had happened in the meantime was a greater 
emphasis on the word and idea of humanism. “What is Hu- 
manism” was the title of the first chapter. In it he made the 
fundamental socratic distinction between humanitarianism as 
“unselective sympathy,” and humanism as “sympathetic selec- 
tion.” It was the moment of maximum uplift and muckraking. 
To both sorts of humanitarians the distinction was naturally 
odious. This distinction he elaborated concretely in the second 
chapter on Bacon and Rousseau, in which he maintained that 
excess of ratiocination and of impulse would converge at similar 
outcomes; negatively, in despair when the vision of automatic 
progress vanished in smoke; positively, when irresponsible in- 
dulgence of revery and impulse was transmuted into an unselec- 
tive will to power. This was to be the central article of his teach- 
ing for the remaining twenty-six years of his life—the exposure 
of the unholy alliance between the false optimism of the scientific 
determinist and the infantile over-confidence of the impulsivist. 

Most remarkable in this book was the background of well 
assimilated reading. In the thirty-nine short pages of the Essay 
on Bacon and Rousseau are twenty-nine apposite and easily car- 
ried quotations or allusions running from Buddha and Xenophon 
to such contemporaries as George Gissing and Justice Brewer. 
Thus he illustrated most happily his own plea in the essay “On 
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Being Original”: “The most practical way of promoting hu- 
manism is to work for a revival of the almost lost art of reading. 
As a general rule, the humane man will be the one who has a 
memory richly stored with what is best in literature, with the 
sound sense perfectly expressed which is found only in the mas- 
ters. Conversely, the decline of humanism and the growth of 
Rousseauism has been marked by a steady decline in the higher 
uses of the memory. For the Greeks, the Muses were not the 
daughters of Inspiration or of Genius, as they would be for a 
modern, but the daughters of Memory.” 

Incidentally this and similar sayings frankly avowed the 
aristocratic nature of the humanistic virtues. Like Matthew 
Arnold, Irving Babbittt placed his hope in a saving remnant, and 
this again was unpopular teaching in an America then chiefly 
anxious to distribute prestige and prosperity by the simple ex- 
pedient of “busting the trusts.” Nor were college presidents and 
trustees then hymning the slogan of service glad to read: “In 
one sense the purpose of the college is not to encourage the 
democratic spirit, but on the contrary to check the drift towards 
a pure democracy. If our definition of humanism has any value, 
what is needed is not democracy alone, nor again an unmixed 
aristocracy, but a blending of the two—an aristocratic and selec- 
tive democracy.” 

It is I think unnecessary to follow further the teaching of 
this remarkable book. While the classics have gone the way of 
Sanscrit and higher mathematics as joys of the specialist, whose 
enjoyment usually has to be subsidized, much that Irving Bab- 
bitt advocated has, if partially, come to pass—more coherent 
undergraduate schedules, more reasonable examinations, more 
personal methods of teaching, broader and better reading. If 
it is less true today that “Harvard undergraduate work repre- 
sents a low grade, Oxford a high grade of assimilative scholar- 
ship,” the credit is largely due to the gradual establishment of 
the ideals first clearly and fully formulated in “Literature and 
the American College.” 

This volume, while already declaring all the main positions 
of its author’s humanism, had the loose texture of an experience 
lived over a span of years and written out at considerable in- 
tervals. For this reason, perhaps, it remains a more persuasive 
book than the more systematic polemics which followed it. “The 
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New Laokoon,” 1910, is the first book written as such, and 
closely knit. The argument marches resolutely, without detours, 
Its coherence and manly eloquence led me to over-value it on 
its appearance, and I could not honestly repeat today the very 
eulogistic review I then wrote for the Nation. 

On rereading it, I feel it represents a foray rather than a 
substantial manoeuver in the author’s larger campaign. In re- 
handling Lessing’s theme of the confusion of the arts through 
their overlapping, Irving Babbitt was treating chiefly the symp- 
toms and not the causes of romantic excess. As a case book in 
literary anderstreben, it was and is of great interest, but perhaps 
rather to the specialist than to the general reader. To the in- 
terpretation of Lessing’s “Laokoon” the book made a needed 
contribution in showing that Lessing’s attitude was after all 
legalistic and pseudo-classic. He proceeded not from the work 
of art but from a priori precepts, merely wishing to substitute 
sound for unsound rules. In comparison Irving Babbitt’s ap- 
proach was from the inside, and genuinely psychological. But 
as he left literature and treated the arts upon which it tends to 
trespass—chiefly music and painting—one felt that his relation 
to these arts was by no means intimate. Indeed one has the same 
feeling with regard to Lessing. The original contribution was a 
closer analysis of the two naturalisms—that of thinking and that 
of impulse—which in an insidious because generally unsuspected 
collusion have tended to drive the several arts beyond their rea- 
sonable bounds. 

In the whole matter of the overlapping of the arts, while it 
is probable that some law of measure applies, no one has been 
able to formulate such a law, and it is difficult if not impossible 
in practice to distinguish that breaking of bounds which is the 
mark of decadence from that which is legitimate experiment or 
profitable adventure. It can be done in such extreme cases as 
Irving Babbitt cited, but as a working principle for the critic it 
has very limited availability. 

There are excellent sayings scattered through the book. In 
it Irving Babbitt first adumbrated his view of the right use of 
the imagination, of the leading rdle of the will in character, of 
the proper function of illusion. A quotation, the memorable last 
phrases of which I have marked with italics, is offered in evi- 
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“Just as we have distinguished therefore between the Platonic 
unity of insight and the unity of instinct of which the Rousseau- 
ist dreams, so we may contrast with the spontaneity of Rous- 
seau a higher spontaneity where the powers of illusion are in the 
service of the reason and not of the senses. This whole problem 
of illusion may well turn out to be the central problem of art.” 

From a strictly literary point of view Irving Babbitt’s single 
book in pure criticism is unquestionably his best. In “Masters 
of Modern French Criticism,” 1912, he no longer treated au- 
thors simply in their relation to Romantic ideas, but offered 
total estimates of such insight and subtlety that one regrets he 
never pursued such themes further. It is a book that qualifies 
him as one of the best critics of his time, and the involutions of 
the very complex personalities with which he dealt—such as 
Joubert, Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Taine, Renan, Brunetiére— 
evoked an unwonted urbanity of style. It isan admirably framed 
work, for while the emphasis is on the giants, the minor critics— 
the Bourgets, Le Maitres, Anatole Frances, are also sufficiently 
sketched by an apt allusion or quotation. It were supererogatory 
to give a formal criticism of a critique of critics. Let me rather 
note the sympathy with which he follows the erratic course of 
so complex a character as Sainte-Beuve, remarking a constant 
soundness of traditional taste that ever drew the most curious 
and appreciative of critics back towards a central attitude and 
standards. Lacking inner centrality, Sainte-Beuve was after all 
circumnavigating the centre in a converging spiral. The reverse 
process may be studied in the too short career of the late Stuart 
Sherman, who feeling himself imprisoned by his early stand- 
ards, exploded centrifugally after the dazzling fashion of a 
Catherine wheel. Now it must have cost Irving Babbitt some 
distress to admit that in the field of art a sound traditional taste 
is a fair equivalent for the Inner Check in the moral life. The 
fact that he did admit the pragmatic validity of what is really 
literary Shaftsburyism is evidence of Irving Babbitt’s candor. 

Very happy throughout the book is the linking of critics by 
likeness and contrast. For example the idée maitresse which 
Sainte-Beuve, with traditional humility, regarded merely as a 
clue towards the partial unriddling of an ultimate mystery, be- 
comes for Taine, whose pride of scientific determinism rejected 
all mystery and humility, an infallible master key. In this book 
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Irving Babbitt measurably follows the way of Sainte-Beuve, ef- 
facing himself, suspecting his own prejudices. The style is clear, 
just, and sober, emerging in occasional sedate epigram only when 
the sally is clarifying. For example: 

“If we trace the influence of Chateaubriand we find at the 
beginning aesthetic and mediaeval Christians, then aesthetic 
mediaevalists, and finally aesthetes who are neither mediaeval- 
ists, nor Christians. The essential element from the start was the 
aestheticism.” 

Characteristic of the liberality of the entire book, and most 
humanistic as a counsel of tempering any excess by its opposite, 
is the selection of Sainte-Beuve and Renan as “of all French 
writers of the nineteenth century, the ones most likely to prove 
of most value to English and American readers.” 

From this book I think nothing could be wished away, though 
possibly something more might be wished in. I regret that 
Irving Babbitt never found his way to admit the soundness of 
most of the criticism of Baudelaire, but he may not have read it. 
Delacroix’s occasional criticism too would have reinforced the 
antiseptic value of a sound traditional taste. Possibly the some- 
what richer texture of the somewhat kindred criticism of the 
late William C. Brownell rests upon the fact that with a far 
smaller erudition Brownell had an intimate acquaintance with 
all the contemporary arts. 

While “The Masters of Modern French Criticism” is criti- 
cism bona fide, no doubt Irving Babbitt indulged a truly roman- 
tic frisson particuliére when he found he was incidentally as- 
sembling so many admirable cases of evasion, solution, or false 
solution of the old Platonic problem of the one and the many. 
Few have lost sleep over this problem, William James once 
caustically remarked, yet he who does not in some fashion or 
other cope with it will surely in inquietude lose much sleep. 

To find a principle of permanence in a world ever whirling 
down the ringing grooves of change—this is the problem of 
every thoughtful man. For most men religion has provided by 
arbitrary fiat this fixed point and centre of control. But the criti- 
cal spirit tends to deny the validity of religious authority. The 
skeptic must seek another way. The romanticist gropes for the 
unchanging in delusions—the goodness of nature, the worth of 
his own soul, by which he means generally his expansive im- 
pulses. The results of seeking a centre where there is only a 
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whirl or a void Irving Babbitt worked out admirably in what 
is doctrinally his greatest book, “Rousseau and Romanticism,” 
1919. The chapters on the romantic ideals and practice of Gen- 
jus, on the Imagination, Morality, and Soul are models of 
trenchant analysis, richly supported by concrete instances, as 
they are of sober and telling presentation. The direction of de- 
parture from a false centre or from none is clearly towards dis- 
illusion, with resultant irony and melancholy. All this is shown 
in so documented and cogent a fashion, that I can imagine no 
one denying the facts. I feel the most convinced romanticist and 
the most hardboiled pluralist could only retort that life was 
like that, and that we must either be sensitive enough to enjoy 
our inevitable aberrations or tough enough to accept or ignore 
them. The end of these two avenues of escape is respectively 
the despair of a Flaubert or an unreflective will to power, which 
may be merely brutal, as in many a politician and captain of 
industry, or sophisticated, as in the case of a Nietzsche. 

Any extended epitome of so rich and various a book being 
clearly impossible, it will be best merely to summarize the hu- 
manistic teaching therein presented. 

The postulates, based on wide historical observation, are these: 
life may be led on the natural, the human, or the religious plane. 
On the natural plane the equal validity of all the appetites is 
admitted so that there is no principle of personal control, no 
standard or center to which moral dilemmas may be referred. 
What is possible on this plane, according to the tenderness or 
hardness of individual temperament, is various evasions of the 
real problem of the good life—a life of idyllic revery, or ro- 
mantic irony, or of unrestrained lust for power; and any one 
of these types of living readily passes into another. The idyllist, 
if disillusioned, becomes the ironist; if he quits the ivory tower 
and undertakes the active life, he becomes in his own eyes a 
superman with a sanction to wreak his desires at the expense of 
others. The swing in short is between dilettantism and fanati- 
cism. The practical defect of any naturalistic program is that 
expansive desires, unless regulated by some principle of selec- 
tion, are ultimately incompatible. The naturalist means to eat 
his cake and have it. On the purely moral side the defect of 
every sort of naturalism is lack of humility, failure to acknowl- 
edge and cope with the mere animal in every man. 

Philosophically, the error is that of seeking to unify life where 
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there is only diversity—on the natural plane, that of unselec- 
tive and undisciplined appetite. 

While in life the naturalistic attitude promises only defeat or 
disaster, in literature it may bear notable fruits. But the litera- 
ture that roots in mere revery or in irony is at best of the second 
order, as simply recreative, and lacking in criticism or inter- 
pretation of life. Keats is the high type of recreative poet. 

For life on the religious plane, the unifying principle or sanc- 
tion is supernatural—Plato’s realm of immutable ideas, the 
Christian’s God. This provides a centre towards which all think- 
ing and feeling may be made to converge, a standard against 
which all expansive desires may be measured, a discipline which 
purifies the mind and heart of unworthy aims. Evidently the 
crowning religious virtue is humility, the sense of one’s own 
frailty and instability in comparison with the worth and stability 
of God. And, similarly, the crowning religious experience is to 
be in a state of grace; that is, conformed to the Divine Will. 
“In His Will is our peace,” Dante wrote as a good Christian 
and sound psychologist. 

Historically most great poetry has been written from the re- 
ligious point of view—the greatest Greek dramatists, Plato, 
the sublime fraction of the Bible, Dante, Milton; the great books 
of human wisdom at least tend towards the religious position. 
It is strong, though not predominant, in Aristotle and Buddha, 
while it is not entirely lacking in the more purely humanistic 
Confucius. 

For the modern and skeptical spirit the way of religion is 
often barred. His reason does not admit those absolutes towards 
which religion ever tends; he is incapable of that act of faith 
which accepts the great religious postulates; he is chary of su- 
pernatural experiences which are tenderly veiled in mythology 
or complicated with superstition, and can be personally observed 
and verified only by first begging the whole philosophical- 
theological question. 

Such a spirit must find its good life on the human plane, above 
naturalism, below, if you will, supernaturalism. The man oc- 
cupying this interspace is a humanist—to define him, guide him, 
hearten him was at once Irving Babbitt’s idée maitresse and 
heart’s desire. 

To be a humanist is to be, not metaphysically but as a moral 
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being, a dualist, conscious of “the war in the members” declared 
by St. Paul, delicately aware of a higher and lower self in more 
or less constant opposition, conscient also of the insurgent power 
of the lower self, and of the precariousness of whatever domina- 
tion the higher self may attain. To accept this dualism is the 
humanist’s primary and needful act of humility, the clear vision 
of the lower self being a psychological equivalent for the origi- 
nal sin of the orthodox Christian. With the religious man the 
humanist has many points of contact; with the naturalist vir- 
tually none. 

To the ordinary phrase “the higher self,” Irving Babbitt pre- 
ferred “the higher will,” or at times the “supra-rational in- 
stinct” for the good. This he merely asserted as a datum of ex- 
perience, and I do not see how any historically minded moral- 
ist could contest a postulate which surely underlies all going 
moralities. While Irving Babbitt temperamentally avoided 
metaphysics, and stood solely on observed and experienced psy- 
chology, he took pains to explain that the humanist’s “higher 
will” was not a Kantian categorical imperative, not a Platonic 
form. While it directed one’s relation to the flux of thinking and 
feeling, it too moved and changed, but unlike the flux which 
moves everywhere after the fashion of a deluge, the higher 
will moved and changed in a planned and beneficent direction 
—towards a greater centrality and a more perfect discipline. 
What the higher will or the supra-rational instinct offered, then, 
was not an absolute but a sufficient authority where all else was, 
at least for the non-religious man, a whirling relativity. 

The effective operation of the higher will consisted in a “right 
use of the imagination,” which was to frame a type of illusion 
conducive to the good life and to happiness. This function of 
illusion in Irving Babbitt’s analysis of the moral act is by no 
means easy to explain. What he probably meant was a sort of 
conceptualism in the moral realm, an organizing capacity which 
made mere phenomena discrete and tangible, but by a personal 
creative act which cannot be proved to have any relevancy to 
the raw material thus combined and conceived. It is probably 
only an exceptional Kantian reminder that no more in morals 
than in philosophy can we pretend to know the thing in itself. 

The “right use of the imagination” is achieved by the higher 
will and the ordinary reason in codperation. And here again we 
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face subtleties of a very interesting sort. The ordinary reason 
is not, as it was for Bergson, merely the executant, technician, 
and useful helot of the will, nor was it, as it would be for the 
pure rationalist, the will’s censor and master. As I grasp a con- 
fessedly complicated relation, the reason was to bea sort of junior 
partner of the higher will with a function of survey and sugges- 
tion. The standards of the reason in this function could only be 
pragmatic, the duty that of reminding the senior partner that 
he was getting himself into difficulties or absurdities. Irving 
Babbitt would probably phrase it “was indulging unprofitable 
and eccentric illusions.” While the precise psychology of the 
situation evades my analysis, the common sense of the matter 
is, I think, clear—the ordinary reason curbs the tendency of the 
higher will to frame illusions at large or to set up as an absolute. 

We reach at last the most contested and detested article of 
Irving Babbitt’s humanism: In practice the operation of the 
higher will is negative rather than positive; it is a will to refrain, 
an “inner check,” a vital restraint (freim vital) as contrasted 
with the Bergsonian élan vital. Of this theme let me remark 
that in common sense and ordinary experience the way to our 
best choices usually is prepared by elimination rather than by 
immediate selection. Of the many courses that offer themselves 
we reject those that seem unworthy of us. Humanistic humility 
forbids us to hope that the war in the members will ever end in 
a final victory for the higher will, that the time will come when 
the tempters within us shall be forever silenced. So it should 
be noted that to object to the generally negative function of the 
higher will is by the same token to repudiate humility. 

The end and aim of the higher will, the purpose of the inner 
check, was not circular—to be moderate for the sake of modera- 
tion, as Irving Babbitt’s critics almost invariably misrepresented 
the case; the end was simply that happiness which is built up 
by a good life. Indeed, though I well know Irving Babbitt would 
have repudiated the phrase, I cannot see why the system cannot 
fairly be characterized as a hedonism of long range, the concern 
being not with immediate gratifications but with the happiness 
of a life considered broadly and as a whole. 

Such, I hope, is a fair statement of that positive and critical 
morality which is set forth and illuminated from every point 
of view in that soberly rich book “Rosseau and Romanticism.” 
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It really completed Irving Babbitt’s work. There remained as 
direct contribution little else but finding new modern and psy- 
chological equivalents and definitions for immemorial religious 
experiences. For his teaching Irving Babbitt claimed no origi- 
nality beyond that of redefinition. Ina time that had rejected all 
traditional wisdom and boisterously gone on its own, he appealed 
to the oldest wisdom. The ideal of decorum was at least as old 
as Confucius; the Buddha had preached self-mastery; Aristotle 
had extolled the golden mean. The task was to make this old, 
forgotten wisdom once more dominant in a series of tracts for 
the times, and the measure of success and failure in Irving Bab- 
bitt’s attempt to revive an immemorial humanism sheds much 
light on the man himself and upon the times in which his lot 
was somewhat tragically cast. 

Events singularly bore Irving Babbitt out. Years before the 
World War he had maintained that any kind of concord be- 
tween men was possible only on the human or religious plane. 
Concord on the natural plane was in the nature of the case a 
delusion. Fraternity, in the sense of merely expansive good will 
between men, could only lead to strife and disaster, because 
nobody would renounce anything and everybody’s expansion 
must result in universal collision. As if to prove the soundness 
of this dialectic, the century that had prated most of brother- 
hood and the generation that had most pleaded for interna- 
tionalism and peace, ended with the nations scientifically de- 
stroying each other by the latest inventions, and the brothers 
exchanging poison gas and liquid fire from filthy trenches. Such 
was the outcome of seeking peace at the level of the ordinary 
reason or lower. 

That Irving Babbitt was literally a prophet without honor 
in his own country need not be maintained. Hundreds of his 
American pupils and readers were and are in hearty accord with 
his thought. Yet in general he was always more seriously con- 
sidered in Paris, Tokyo, and Peking, than he was in New York 
or Boston. Promising and brilliant disciples like Stuart Sherman 
turned and renounced him. His right hand man in the fight 
for humanism, Paul Elmer More, quietly abandoned the cam- 
paign in favor of a very idiosyncratic type of Christian hetero- 
doxy. The only move towards a collective humanism, the vol- 
ume of essays by not quite fifty-seven varieties of humanists, 
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including my unworthy self, was a transient literary sensation, 
but a very qualified success. 

Now part of this failure to reach the influence he sought lay 
in the very nature of a morality so highly individualistic. Irving 
Babbitt, like Confucius, aimed only to make the superior man, 
in the equally Confucian faith that if enough superior men 
emerge, they will get together for practical purposes and im- 
pose their corporate higher will on their moral inferiors, to wit 
the bulk of the citizenry. Now this is sound Edmund Burke and 
excellent Alexander Hamilton, and in the abstract admirable 
political sense. But it was hard teaching to put over on a people 
that since Andrew Jackson’s time had made it a virtue to deny 
indignantly any inferiority that was actually theirs, and to con- 
ceal scrupulously any superiority that a few of them might really 
possess. Upon the young intellectuals, most of whom were or 
were trying to be “folks” in the sense of the radio announcer, 
Irving Babbitt’s admittedly aristocratic individualism was in- 
evitably obnoxious, and naturally, or, rather, as he would say, 
“on the natural plane,” they pelted him with literary stink 
bombs from the anti-humanist volume. 

The more serious contributors to an even more ephemeral 
symposium than that of humanist parturition reproached him 
for ignoring social technique—how to get ideas established and 
put into practical effect. Now while it is uncandid to demand 
collective tactics from an avowedly individualistic moralist, the 
issue genuinely emerges whether the mere coexistence of a con- 
siderable number of men governed by the higher will means 
that their self-discipline is going to be pooled for the common 
good. Is a general high level of morality and a sound political 
condition a sure by-product of what we may call the politico- 
moral better classes? Or must the superior persons combine con- 
sciously and corporately to the desired end? 

In the abstract the question is not entirely easy to answer. One 
may be sure that the great reorientations of the human will are 
originated by individuals and never collectively; but they reach 
the mass of men, inevitably somewhat denatured in the process, 
through organizations and institutions—churches, parties, cells, 
and the like. Should then the moral leader organize a sect, with 
Mahomet; or do his work, cultivate his garden, think his 
thought with Confucius? Irving Babbitt took the Confucian 
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stand, but he was conscious of the collective problem. Often 
he used to say, “We must get together and agree on some- 
thing, on almost anything.” What was said in jest was casually 
written in earnest in associating the future of humanism with a 
revival of the lost art of reading and an appropriate higher edu- 
cation. But here too is a catch. He never meant that the human- 
ist could be made as the quantity production of fascists, com- 
munists, and Nazis is actually being made, by a suitable method 
of early education. He meant rather that if there were humanis- 
tic teachers, by beneficent contagion there would be humanistic 
students. In short I feel that Irving Babbitt cannot reasonably be 
accused of evading a real technical problem when he decided 
that the problem was not his. 

His individualistic teaching awakened resentment where one 
would least expect it. I recall painfully how I read in Stuart 
Sherman’s beautiful script the indignant outcry, “The path Bab- 
bitt asks us to tread is only wide enough for one.” (This in effect, 
since I have not the letter at hand.) There never was an un- 
fairer judgment, but the fact that so intelligent a person as 
Stuart Sherman pronounced it is itself significant of what might 
be called Irving Babbitt’s extraordinary capacity for being mis- 
understood. How far this was bad luck, due to the inveterately 
hostile temper of the times towards all counsels of restraint, 
how far it was bad management of his campaign, it would be 
difficult and ungracious for a friend to say. One cannot justly 
require of a prophet and a sage lightness of touch; yet a deeper 
flavor of that urbanity which, honestly admiring, he fully at- 
tained neither as a man nor as an author, might have actually 
made him more effective as a controversialist. In his own words 
one might say that it was unhappy to conduct a purely humanis- 
tic campaign on the plane of religious solemnity, and Irving 
Babbitt was always in some danger of so doing. 

Indeed his desire to tinge his humanism with religion may 
seem intellectually a confusion of genres and tactically a mis- 
take. Maintaining the integrity ana validity of a secular or 
Ciceronian humanism, he was ever nostalgic towards religion. 
Personally his deepest sympathy was with the earlier and purer 
forms of Buddhism. Towards Christianity he was approving 
in a cool way, finding in the preéminence given to love a dan- 
ger of obscuring the ideal of justice, with consequent moral ener- 
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vation. These religious nostalgias affected unfavorably, if not 
his thinking, at least his technical vocabulary. For example his 
“supra-rational faculty,” is really disguised by the honorific ad- 
jective. I cannot see but that he meant precisely the Vernunft 
Pascal’s esprit de finesse, as contrasted with the Verstand 
(Lesprit de géometre). But Coleridge and Mme. de Staél had 
spoiled the Vernunft for him. Moreover I should have welcomed 
some study of the origins of the “higher will” or “supra-ra- 
tional faculty.” Is it so wholly and clearly supra-rational after 
all? Is it not largely compacted of funded reasonable choices 
in the past, a great tradition in Mr. Santayana’s sense, of lives 
of reason legitimately hypostasized into a life of reason? By 
reason in this connection I mean always that of direct perception 
as distinct from that of logical process. It is possible that Irving 
Babbitt was too technical an analyst for an apostolate, and too 
apostolic for a searching psychologist. 

It is obvious that Irving Babbitt’s voice would have carried 
further if he had raised it angrily, given vent, in Carlyle’s fash- 
ion, to the saeva indignatio and to the mere spleen that he at 
times inwardly indulged. But such stridency was forbidden him 
as a humanist. One must admit that this is the inevitable handi- 
cap of all humanistic propaganda. You can reach and move the 
mass only on the natural plane, only by a complete waiver of 
your fundamental principle of restraint. It is probable that the 
essentials of any high teaching can be made generally available 
only through some dilution or some denaturing process. The 
disciple who accepts the doctrine in an intellectual blur and 
misunderstands it with ardor is actually the best propagandist. 
But this is not a réle for a founder, and Irving Babbitt did well 
to eschew the soap box and the loud speaker. 

His later books I merely hint at, for they add little to the 
picture. In “Democracy and Leadership,” 1924, the technical 
problem of attaining leadership surely should have been faced. 
Irving Babbitt stood at describing the kind of person who ought 
to lead, and the plight of a world that chooses leaders of an 
unfit type. All this with much eloquence and illuminating erudi- 
tion. But there is no hint as to how the person fitted for leader- 
ship is to be put in command. Instead there are learned appen- 
dices on Theories of the Will, and Absolute Sovereignty. As 
diagnosis of our latter day political ills, as demonstration that 
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political maladies are merely reinfections from moral maladies 
of individuals, the book is interesting and even weighty; but 
in and out of the work of Irving Babbitt, most of the book is 
a twice told tale. 

The little book “On Being Creative and Other Essays,” pub- 
lished in 1932, when the author was already a stricken man, has 
a sober and mellow quality of afterglow about it. Most of it is 
literary—a study of Wordsworth’s Primitivism, of Schiller’s 
Aesthetics, Dr. Johnson and Coleridge on the Imagination; 
charming and enlightening essays, these. The Critic and Ameri- 
can Life, Romanticism and the Orient—in general the recrea- 
tive activities of a strenuous moralist. On the main issue, an 
analogy of the humanist’s obedience to the higher will and the 
Christian’s state of grace. 

I come to the end of my long road in some perplexity. In 
all larger issues, not forgetting defects of method which are 
never after all of the essence, Irving Babbitt was profoundly 
right in a time deeply involved in error, and his being right 
did not greatly matter or much change things. One may say that 
the world has rarely seen a generation before in which it was 
more futile to champion any kind of humility or restraint. One 
may say that even the great religions, save for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, no longer pretend to do so. In short, a man with the 
potentialities of a great leader fell upon a time hopelessly re- 
fractory to his teaching. There was about as much hope in 
preaching humility and renunciation to Irving Babbitt’s chosen 
congregation, the younger intellectuals, as there would be of a 
sacred cow counselling vegetarianism to a pack of wolves. Great 
leadership has to find in the times a degree of preparation for 
the teaching. Even a Christ did not ordinarily have to make the 
meek and the humble. The Greek and Roman conquests had 
produced them in abundance. The Christian type existed and 
hailed its leader from the first. Such is, I believe, usually the 
case with successful leadership whether sacred or mundane. Irv- 
ing Babbitt had the ill fortune to be right at the worst possible 
time for his sort of righteousness. 

The more honor to him then for the valiant fight he so per- 
tinaciously maintained. There is something heroic about it, and 
now that he is dead even his detractors are beginning to concede 
it. What will be the fate of his books it is idle to surmise. They 
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constitute probably the most coherent and best documented body 
of writing on practical morals that our century has produced. As 
case books they are, I believe, certain of a long survival, but 
they are more than case books; they are histories of two centuries 
of the human spirit in the Occident. They are withal quarries of 
a manly and well-considered wisdom, a permanent addition to 
our moral reserves. In bad times good quarries are abandoned, 
but they are always reworked as better times come. I indulge the 
hope that future moralists will quarry fine ore out of Irving 
Babbitt, as he himself extracted new and precious metal from 
the old mines of Confucius, Buddha, and Aristotle. 

















A PREFACE TO SOCIAL CREDIT 


The Economic Ideas of C. H. Douglas 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


HREE years ago the economic doctors disagreed. Their 

diagnoses of the world’s ills ranged from the War to Mr. 
Hatry. Their cures included everything from the dictatorship 
of the proletariat to a brief trip around the famous corner where 
prosperity was sure to wait. Today the economic doctors agree— 
upon a somewhat embittered silence. And the patients are left 
to cure themselves. 

The result, not altogether incomprehensibly, has been a great- 
er degree of unanimity than the doctors were ever able to achieve. 
Most non-academic men now agree that the prime cause of the 
ridiculous and tragic situation in which we find ourselves—the 
paradoxical and much publicized situation of the starving mouse 
in the overflowing grain bin—is in some way due to a gap be- 
tween the power of the community to buy and the power of the 
producer to sell: a gap, in other words, between purchasing power 
on the one hand and prices of goods on the other. Wages paid to 
men are decreasing and wages paid to machines are increasing, 
with this result—since machines do not use their wages for the 
purchase of shoes and sausages—that the sales of shoes and 
sausages are falling off, causing a yet further decrease in wages. 
And a yet further fall in sales. .. . Administrator Johnson put 
the problem in words which met with general acceptance in his 
June twenty-fifth speech when he said: The factor which throws 
people out of work “takes different forms but it all comes down 
to this: that the ability of the people to buy is not as great as the 
total cost of what there is to sell.” 

But it is one thing, however essential, to diagnose a disease 
and another to cure it. Granted that the ability of the people 
to buy is not as great as the total cost of what there is to sell, the 
question remains: what are we going to do about it? The world 
is, in effect, in the position of the little boy biting at the Hal- 
lowe’en apple: either the apple must come lower or the boy 
must reach higher. 
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So far no escape from the dilemma has been found. The Roose- 
velt Administration, which is the only democratic government 
in the world to face the problem, has attempted logically enough 
to lengthen the boy. It has urged and in some cases compelled the 
payment of higher wages on the altogether reasonable theory 
that higher wages will increase purchasing power and eliminate 
the gap. The theory is not new. Mr. Ford long ago propounded 
it. The only trouble is that it does not work. The reason why it 
does not work is that the boy has been lengthened at the cost of 
further hoisting the apple. The additional purchasing power has 
been procured through additional wages which mean in turn 
additional costs which mean in effect higher prices which mean 
in sum that the longer boy and the higher apple are still the 
same distance apart. Or, if the gap has been temporarily dimin- 
ished, he none the less has to stretch his utmost for a nibble. And 
the attempt to avoid this embarrassing situation through loans 
to producers to enable them to pay higher wages without imme- 
diately increasing prices merely results in a still further ele- 
ment of cost—the interest on the loans—and a still greater 
distance between apple and lip. 

Presumably therefore the Administration will be forced by 
the crude logic of failure to some other device for shortening the 
disastrous distance. In which case it will hardly be able to avoid 
giving consideration to the ideas of Major C. H. Douglas, the 
English Economist. In the first place Major Douglas and Gen- 
eral Johnson are at one as to the prime cause of the depression, 
Major Douglas having givena technical and mathematical proof 
of the truth of General Johnson’s summary some fourteen years 
ago. And in the second place Major Douglas is the only econ- 
omist who has thus far proposed a solution for the Administra- 
tion’s problem—a problem, parenthetically, which the so-called 
“radical” economists, the Marxians and the rest, ignore. Marx- 
ism is built upon the theory that the proletariat is the great in- 
strument of industrialism and that all economic problems will be 
solved by handing the productive mechanism over to the work- 
ers. Major Douglas’s economics are built upon the fact that the 
workers are less and less essential in modern production, being 
rapidly replaced by machines, and that no economic problem 
will be solved until a technique is found for increasing purchas- 
ing power in spite of and in the face of the rapid decrease in the 
number of jobs. 
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Practically speaking, the central concept of Douglas economics 
is that consumption must be financed. The basis for this con- 
tention is neither humanitarian nor utopian. It rests upon the 
necessities of the case as expressed both in General Johnson’s 
diagnosis and in the common informed opinion of the day. Con- 
sumption must be financed if men are to have enough to eat and 
wear in a world in which “the ability of the people to buy is not 
as great as the total cost of what there is to sell.” 

The financing of consumption means, obviously, the financ- 
ing of consumption not by industry, through wages, but in some 
other way. Consumption financed by industry, as the Roosevelt 
Administration has discovered, is no better off than it was before 
—the apple goes up as the boy grows taller. What Major Doug- 
las proposes is the financing of consumption by the State, out of 
communal credit. 

His thesis is this: business is largely conducted not with cur- 
rency but with credits created by the banks. The validity of these 
credits, however, is not created by the banks but by the Com- 
munity as a whole. It is the ability of the community to furnish 
itself with goods and services which lies at the root of any mone- 
tary system. Therefore the power to draw upon this fund of 
credit which is the joint creation of producer and consumer— 
the power to create out of this reservoir of real credit the indi- 
vidual book-entry loans upon which business is conducted— 
should be exercised not by private banks in their own interest but 
by the community in the interest of the community. This does 
not mean an end to private banking. It means the recovery by 
the State of its sovereign right to issue money and the relegation 
of the banks to their purely service functions. 

The proposal therefore is to finance consumption through the 
issue of credits by the State acting in place of the banks. The 
desired result would, according to Douglas, be achieved as fol- 
lows: A National Credit Authority not unlike a more effective 
Federal Reserve Board would be set up as an adjunct to the 
Treasury Department. A census of productive capacity would 
then be made along familiar engineering lines to determine the 
total national credit. At the same time a census of actual produc- 
tion and actual consumption over the preceeding quarter or 
month would be made. The ratio between these latter two, that 
is, the ratio of total consumption to total production, would then 
be found—say one over four or one over two. The Credit 
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Authority would then announce that all existing prices were sub- 
ject to a discount upon the basis of the factor, say one over two, 
found by the census. That is to say all prices are automatically 
reduced to one-half of their previous level and the remaining 
half is made up by the Credit Authority. This is done so far as 
practical details are concerned either by permitting the purchaser 
to pay only two dollars for his four dollar shoes, the remaining 
two dollars being drawn by the seller from the banks, which are 
now service institutions; or by taking the full four dollar price 
from the purchaser and handing him a sales slip which he can 
deposit for two dollars with his bank. 

It is obvious that the Central Credit Authority fulfills merely 
a mechanical function and that the discount rate is governed 
entirely by production and consumption, which are physical and 
measureable realities. If the community sits back and fails to 
produce, the ratio of consumption over production will fall and 
the discount will grow less and less. If on the other hand the 
community has a sudden ferocious spasm of violent work, pro- 
duction will rise and the discount rate will increase until the 
community is flooded with such a mess of goods at such low 
prices that the inclination to sit back and enjoy the resulting 
leisure will overcome the inclination to work. 

But in either event Major Douglas anticipates that the in- 
evitable effect of his scheme would be to close the gap between 
cost and purchasing power. And to close it without the destruc- 
tion of existing democratic institutions or the invocation of dic- 
tatorships of either the red or the black varieties. Indeed the 
whole intent and purpose of the scheme would be to create a 
true industrial democracy to take the place of a badly crippled 
political democracy. The control of industry is obviously in the 
hands of the controllers of credit. Today the control of credit is 
in the hands of comparatively few men. In Major Douglas’s 
state the control of credit would lie in the hands of the whole 
community, since credits would be created not by the act of a 
banker in making a loan but by the act of a consumer in making 
a purchase. That such an order of things would be fatal to 
capitalism as we know it goes without saying. The heart of the 
scheme is the establishment of a credit mechanism by which 
goods may be sold below their financial cost but at their true 
cost—that is, at the cost of the materials and energy consumed in 
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making them. The establishment of such a scheme means the end 
of the capitalist as a controller of the price level. But it is Major 
Douglas’s contention that it means the preservation of the cap- 
italist as a citizen of a democracy. And it is after all only in his 
latter capacity that the State is concerned for his safety. 

It is pure conjecture to guess how far or in what degree the 
suggestions of Major Douglas will impress themselves upon the 
Administration. It may however be suggested that it is possible 
to accept Major Douglas’s principle of the financing of consump- 
tion without necessarily adopting the Douglas mechanism. The 
technique of instalment buying was highly developed in this 
country before the depression. That it was also grossly abused 
is a comment not upon its efficacy but upon its promoters. Its 
efficacy is proved by amount of sales and by the fact that only a 
trifling percentage of instalment purchase loans were defaulted. 
It is not inconceivable that the Administration may consider the 
possibility of financing consumption by means of government 
credits operated in conjunction with an instalment purchasing 
technique subject to disinterested checks and controls. It is also 
possible that the President’s advisers may suggest other and 
different means of attaining the same object. But whatever the 
means considered, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the next 
step to be taken by the present Administration will be a step 
toward some form of consumer credit. In which case the apple 
and the mouth may eventually meet. 











THE FACULTY FIRST 


An Open Letter to the President 
By BERNARD DeVOTO 


HE Reverend Benjamin Wadsworth writes in his jour- 

nal: “The President’s House to dwell in, was raised May 
24. 1726. No life was lost, no person hurt in raising it, thanks 
beto God for his preserving goodness. In y* Evening, those who 
raised y° House, had a supper in y® Hall; after wch we sang y* 
first stave or staff in y° 127. psalm.” Mr. Wadsworth first 
lodged in his house on the fourth of November following, al- 
though some of his family were able to stay in it a week earlier. 
The resolve of the General Court of December 31, 1725, had 
appropriated a thousand pounds for “The Building and Finish- 
ing a handsome Wooden Dwelling-House, Out-Housen &c... 
which is for the Reception and Accommodation of the Reverend 
the President of Harvard College.” There had been some doubt 
about the identity of the Reverend President for, following the 
death of Mr. Leverett, first Joseph Sewell and then Benjamin 
Colman had declined the election. But it was Mr. Wadsworth 
who sat to supper after the raising of the house, and the house 
bears his name today. It was he, doubtless, who led the singing 
of that stave or staff: “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain who build it: except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” 

The Barn and Out-Housen are gone now but the handsome 
Dwelling-House, perhaps through oversight, is left to us. For 
one hundred and twenty-three years the Presidents of Harvard 
lived there, and their names are pleasant on one’s tongue, a re- 
minder of the continuity that Harvard has retained. Wadsworth, 
Holyoke, Locke, Langdon, Willard, Webber, Kirkland, Quincy, 
Everett. They lived there, the province became the common- 
wealth, the world changed inconceivably, but Harvard was 
governed from these pleasant rooms. . . . The house seems to 
have had no architect. Like so many of its kind, it is beautiful not 
because anyone planned it to be but because first-rate workmen 
laboring in a living tradition gave it integrity. That may be 
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why Wadsworth House today has its curious power of reassur- 
ance. It has beauty of workmanship, of chaste adaptation of means 
to end, but most of all it has the beauty of genuineness. It is 
authentic. It is of its time, formed in the taste and even more 
out of the convictions of its era. Its lines grew out of the living 
Yankee nation, and they did not labor in vain who built it. Its 
loveliness is inseparable from that belief. It stands beside an 
avenue crawling with automobiles and noisy with the cars of a 
bankrupt trolley line. The trains of still another era pass under it 
and jar its foundations, which are secure. Built two hundred and 
seven years ago, it seems tranquil in this alien chaos, an integral, 
continuing part of the civilization it has seen change, able to 
keep its integrity from generation to generation. For a living 
tradition built it and it is genuine. 

The fretwork of its exquisite cornice is grimy. Harvard has 
spared no soap for it in quite a while. The floors sag a little 
and an ell seems out of plumb. General Washington stayed 
there for a while when another agony racked the nation in a 
doubtful year, and, from 1726 to 1849, nine Presidents of Har- 
vard lived there, through years of plenty and through troubled 
times. It would not cost much to give the handsome Dwelling- 
House the repairs its dignity merits—much less, probably, than 
the General Court of a small and recently war-torn province ap- 
propriated to build it. No one seems to have remembered Wads- 
worth House, or to have thought of keeping it clean. 

A hundred yards from Wadsworth House one comes round 
Charles Bulfinch’s University Hall and sees the Memorial 
Church. A beautiful spire, off its proper axis and curiously sup- 
ported, rises above as odd a building as ever an architect de- 
signed. One looks at it from this angle and from that, one tries 
the vista and the near view, then gives up. Two Southern court 
houses seem to have been joined indecently; the experiment lacks 
loveliness. Inside, things go better. The long room has repose 
and warmth, even a tranquil splendor. A beautiful room, a dis- 
tinguished success. Here Harvard’s Georgian renaissance 
achieves its masterpiece. Appropriately. That renaissance, at its 
highest, could have only a counterfeit beauty, imitated from dead 
things. The Church is creedless and almost unvisited. Belief has 
gone from these forms; they can live for only a few, for the 
few and passing; and belief is gone from the architecture here 
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invoked for them. One hopes that the heroic dead whose names 
it holds do not taste the irony of such a memorial. 

And, along the Charles, Harvard’s Radio City. Eliot, Lowell, 
Dunster. Little can be said about them. They have mass. Looking 
at them from Anderson bridge, one has a feeling of satisfac- 
tion: here is quite a large space adequately filled. They look like 
nothing native or foreign, but individual parts of them look 
like many things. The American tradition they counterfeit was 
not adapted to the monumental. Their exaggeration of it is a 
little preposterous and a little tragic. They lack thought. Prod- 
ucts of the hectic twilight of an age now dead, desperately hark- 
ing back for meaning to an age that now can only be faked, they 
stand here, mere bulk. No blunders are discernible, no outrage. 
The best that can be said of them is that they are mediocre; the 
worst, that fake and pretence are not hard to find in them. And 
that they mean nothing. No belief went into them, only money 
and great haste. No one will be pained by them in the future, as 
this generation is pained by Weld and Hemingway. And no 
one will call them beautiful or find in them the reassurance, the 
genuineness, of that neglected cornice of Wadsworth House. 

There was no time! The years accelerated. A desperate 
blind necessity—to get them built, to get the walls up and the 
chimneys smoking with unneeded but decorative fires. Haste, 
the era’s urgency, goaded us. A year or two more of taking 
thought, some further time for planning and germination, might 
have given us something more than mediocrity to fill that quite 
large space. But that was out of the question. The thing had to be 
done, and the times discouraged meditation. . . . So the walls 
rose. And mean-while the era that had begotten them ended, and 
the money shrank a little, and here and there the monuments 
shrank too. The rooms that were to give luxury’s perfect com- 
radeship to learning are a little cramped, so that learning 1s 
more spaciously housed in older places. Floors that were de- 
signed to be of hardwood turned out only composition, which 
was cheaper. The mass is there; the content is sometimes Ersatz. 

Products of their time. It was an age of brick and mortar. 
While all the nation was in a spasm of building, the megalo- 
mania in which every age seems to end, it was right for Harvard 
to get her share. If, like the New York office buildings, we have 
to price our rentals higher than the customers can afford and 
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so have some dead space on our hands, why that is a phenomenon 
of depression and will pass. We have the buildings, which is just 
as well. The age that gave them to us is over. It will not return. 
The Harvard of the First Empire necessarily ends with it. There 
will be no more Radio Cities along the Charles. When we build 
hereafter it must be shrewdly, slowly, with the tight grasp on 
the purse strings that Charles W. Eliot once recommended to 
the Fellows of Harvard College. The multimillionaire who 
asks only to help make a dream come true now joins the creatures 
of fable. It is a new age and one can say little about it with as- 
surance except this: it will not resemble the last one and it will 
not build like a king gone mad. Do not be startled if here and 
there you find a Harvard man, or more than one, who is will- 
ing to say “Thank God!” 

Where does it leave us? The times having put an end to one 
phase of Harvard, what are we to expect, what may we ask, of 
the new phase? The walls have risen along the Charles, on 
Divinity Street, on Oxford Street, on Quincy Street, on the 
Avenue, in the Yard—especially in the Yard. While they were 
rising, it was sometimes difficult to tell just what they were to 
inclose. Dust settles, now, and the riveters are still. We may 
now look at the Harvard for which brick and mortar only form 
a shell. How has it fared? What will happen to it? 

Let us give him no name, this man who holds the bachelor’s 
and doctor’s degrees from Harvard, who taught here for some 
years, and who resigned, forsaking an assured future, to take 
a place at one of the midwestern universities to which we feel 
a convinced superiority. There is no bitterness in his letter, nor 
any doubt. He writes: “There is some camp-meeting fervor 
about the stadium, and a joke has it that the bondholders have 
served notice on the President that there must be no ineligibility 
of halfbacks till the interest is met. Humility striking me, I 
don’t laugh much... . Thirteen years of my life were spent at 
Harvard. One does not break so firm a pattern without disturb- 
ance. But—at Harvard, too many of my colleagues were charm- 
ing fellows with dull minds, and here the department gives me 
a lively sense of being among first-raters. There is stir and fer- 
ment, a sense of active intellectual superiority. At Harvard it 
was apt to be only intellectual arrogance, an arrogance for which, 
after consideration, I decided that insufficient cause existed... .” 
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Thus Professor Richard Roe. Listen to Dr. John Doe, a 
younger man: “I left because the department was solidified. ] 
felt that I had been selected—of course I don’t mean consciously, 
but just by the drift of things—because I gave evidence of be- 
longing to a type. Everyone in the department was just about 
like me. My subject is not one in which agreement is a blessing, 
There are nine of us here, teaching a welter of hostile theories, 
The department lives, as the one at Harvard didn’t. They are 
first-rate men... .” 

When the undergraduates fall to talking about the faculty 
one question is common to all discussions. It may be phrased, 
a little more clearly than the young phrase it, this way: “Kitt- 
redge and Lowes are getting on—where are the big men coming 
from to take their places? Hocking and Perry will not always 
be here—who will carry on the tradition of James and Royce, 
Palmer and Santayana? Where will we get a Haskins tomorrow, 
or a Grandgent, or a Cushing, or a Powell, or a Babbitt?” The 
young are devoted pessimists, never more so than when lament- 
ing that the giants pass. It is certain that the young Kittredge, his 
eyes on a decaying Harvard, wondered whence could come any- 
one to take Child’s place, that the young Powell saw Ames and 
Langdell pass and was aghast, feeling that the earth could grow 
no more giants. That is certain. And still the question is un- 
answered. Kittredge and Lowes are getting on—where are the 
big men coming from to take their places? How can we get an- 
other Grandgent, another Taussig, another Babbitt? It will not 
be amiss to meditate on the question now that the walls are up 
at last and Harvard men are wondering what a new administra- 
tion will do. 

Talk centers, these days, on the tutorial system. Faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni sift and stir its complex problems. Have we got 
money enough to keep it going? How can we make a tutor’s 
job desirable? How can we make the system more effective? Shall 
we come to tutoring only honors men? Shall we promote fac- 
ulty members on the basis of tutorial work only? A man might 
know nothing whatever about the tutorial system and still re- 
alize that few people are satisfied with it, that of the innumer- 
able problems for the new administration, here is an important 
one, a pressing one. And a man who claimed to know something 
about it might say that one principle would answer many of the 
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questions it presents: get better tutors. That may be merely a 
succinct way of phrasing the questions all over again; it may 
be merely stating that the new administration must do some- 
thing about the tutorial system. And yet, is it? The words keep 
coming back: “Get better tutors.” It seems a sound principle. 
When it is acted on, by whatever means the administration finds 
practicable, much of the current unrest and many of the ques- 
tions will disappear. 

Here is a department that has many tutors. Hardly half of 
them can, by any charity whatever, be called intelligent men. 
Some of the remaining half are Professor Roe’s charming fel- 
lows, and some are earnest, hard-working souls, but none of them 
are competent to deal with ideas or to teach young men. What 
are they doing at Harvard? If we are to give the undergraduates 
tutorial instruction at all, must we not give them good instruc- 
tion? If the tutorial system is to be a good system, just how can 
it use incompetents? Here is another department and in this one 
Dr. Doe’s principle of solidification has operated with striking 
success. A phenomenally high average of tutorial stupidity seems 
to be the direct result of someone’s notion that the first qualifica- 
tion is an income not dependent on the practice of one’s profes- 
sion for pay. 

These, no doubt, are the most striking instances, but no one 
seems to be satisfied with the tutorial average in the large depart- 
ments. And in the smaller ones, where success is admittedly 
greater, many of those who know say that it might easily be 
greater still. 

It would be difficult to find tangible facts by which to judge 
the accuracy of the belief that the faculty of Harvard is not, on 
the whole, so good as it used to be. But the belief exists and a 
good many people hold it. One hears that the distinction of this 
department has lapsed, or that there is much dead wood in an- 
other one, or that the best students of a given field now go to 
Chicago or Columbia or Wisconsin, whereas once they came to 
Harvard. One hears that a chair has had to be offered several 
times, having been declined because the department lacks bril- 
liance. One hears that other faculties have better men, more dis- 
tinguished men, men who are leading their fields in teaching or 
research, far more commonly than once was true. One hears 
these things and smaller, more irritating things—that Harvard 
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has lost her leadership, is content to rest on her oars and endow- 
ment, is letting universities once less important surpass her in 
the only thing for which a university exists, its faculty. And Mr, 
Wells believes that we must decay into perfect nonentity utterly 
unsullied by importance. 

Now all this may be just the calumny and jealousy that we 
customarily declare it to be. And also, it may not be. One would 
not be altogether surprised to find that in our sweating after 
Radio City we have been a little careless about filling vacancies 
in the faculty and plugging up holes. Triumphs in buildings 
may have cost us something in men. While the walls grew, the 
faculty they inclose may have diminished. More than one Har- 
vard man thinks it is not as good as it might well be, and that the 
most important job of the new administration is to improve it. 

We have the College now, splendidly overbuilt, tricked out 
with new methods of instruction whose defect is that not enough 
of the men who manipulate them are good men, remodeled, re- 
designed, re-Housed. About all that can be done to it has been 
done. A willing and active imagination is unable to foresee any 
renovations in plan or structure or procedure than can be effected. 
So—let the College rest awhile. It is time to give us back the 
University. That cannot be done with bricks and mortar, or with 
systems and teaching plans and graded classification of degrees. 
It can only be done with men. 

A good many of us believe that the greatness of Harvard has 
been its great men, not its buildings, not even its innovations. 
It has served the Republic well, through change and stress and 
catastrophe. No age of America has gone unaffected, unguided, 
unsustained by Harvard. Yet that need not happen; the times can 
ignore us. It is possible, remember, for Harvard to lose its hon- 
orable place at the head of American universities. That can hap- 
pen. If it does, it will happen because we have chosen other ob- 
jectives than a faculty of first-rate men. Some of us have been 
genuinely afraid. We don’t care where the faculty is recruited or 
how it is housed, but we do care who belongs to it. We will not 
be satisfied while any sneer about its amiable and polished medi- 
ocrity appears to have any justification whatever. 

I state what is felt by some people. I do not, Mr. Conant, com- 
mit the impudence of suggesting means. The treatment for 
mediocrity is long and slow. A business institution cannot afford 
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to keep its dead wood; a university must. Well, its transfer else- 
where, when that is possible, may be encouraged; when it isn’t 
possible, the process of superannuation can be given all decent 
help. Sometimes circumstances are such that the ax may fall: 
wisdom would let it fall. A certain frightfulness of discharge, in 
fact, might not be a bad thing and, from some points of view, 
might well have eloquent justification. It would cost something 
in gossip and shock, but it would produce stimulation and en- 
couragement. Also, someone might well determine whether any 
of those who hold appointive power exercise it in the interest 
of trivial or irrelevant values. But one continuous, direct attack 
can be made, and it is there that vigilance is most essential. Men 
resign, retire, and die. Whenever one does, a vacancy in the 
Harvard faculty is created. The new administration has, in these 
troubled times, many anxious problems, but none so important 
as that single, repeated vacancy. The greatest effort of the ad- 
ministration might well be focussed on that vacancy. If it is well 
filled, if the best available man is appointed to the post, then 
the other problems will not matter much. If he isn’t, though 
the other problems be solved with all the traditional brilliance 
in Harvard’s handling of the unforeseen, the watchman will 
wake in vain. We can have no confidence against the dark future 
unless we have the best men, and if we have them there can be 
no lack of confidence. Wadsworth House has stood through the 
generations of change. A changing future can have no terror for 
Harvard so long as its policy shall be—the faculty comes first. 








PROBLEMS OF A NEW REGIME 
By CHARLES F. THWING 


HE conditions which the new president of Harvard Uni- 
versity faces are quite unlike those which his two im- 
mediate predecessors met at their inauguration. Eliot’s presi- 
dency, beginning in 1869, followed five administrations which 
had not proved effective. The causes for their ineffective- 
ness were diverse. But one cause is comprehensive: it is their 
brevity. Edward Everett’s term, 1846-1849, was of only three 
years, and they were troublesome. Sparks’s administration, 
1849-1852, was likewise of three years. Walker’s term, 1853- 
1860, was, however, lengthened out to seven. Felton’s was 
shortened to two, 1860-1862. And Hill’s, 1862-1868, con- 
tinued for six years. These five presidencies extended altogether 
to twenty-one years, or an average slightly longer than four 
years; about one-third of the usual length. Administrations of 
such brevity made formation and application of educational 
plans and policies impossible. Eliot’s term of forty years was 
notable for the making and achievement of the richest educa- 
tional ideals. In the year of his resignation he wrote to Edward 
Everett Hale, naming no less than nine “items as the best fruits 
of my forty years’ work.” 
*I. The re-organization and ample endowment of the Medical School. 
II. The re-making of the Law School under Langdell. 
III. The re-building of the Divinity School on a scientific basis with a Faculty 
containing members of several denominations. 
IV. The establishment of religious services on a voluntary basis under a board 
of preachers representing several denominations. 
V. The requiring of a previous degree for admission to all the professional 
schools except the Dental School, which is moving in the same direction. 
VI. The administration of the University as a unified group of departments— 
one undergraduate department and many graduate schools, 
VII. The perfecting of the elective system as a system. 

VIII. The increase of the endowments and of the number of students, due to the 
confidence of the public in the financial and educational management of the 
University during a period of remarkable development in the wealth of the 
nation. 

IX. The remarkable rise in the scholarly quality of the men appointed to teach 


in the University. 
James, Henry, Charles W. Eliot, 11, 170-171. 
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The administration of Lowell, too (remarkable for many 
lines of advance), was especially remarkable for the increase of 
endowment which it brought and for the introduction of a closer 
relation between teacher and student. The houses and the tu- 
torial system are evidences of this closer relation. President 
Conant therefore inherits conditions and forces, scholastic and 
fiscal, personal and administrative, which are well established, 
efficient in their working, and harmonious in their codperation. 
The conditions within the college are indeed of the best. They 
are essentially unlike the conditions into which Eliot entered 
after the ineffective terms of his five predecessors. 

The conditions now obtaining without the college walls are 
both like and unlike the conditions of the earlier periods. In 
1869 the country, impoverished and distraught by the Civil 
War, was soon to face the devastating financial crisis of 1873. 
Today the country and the world are in the midst of a world- 
crisis more fundamental and more widely spread than all the 
business crises of the last sixty years. The American people 
and all peoples are likewise restless under the depreciation of 
their currencies. But it is also to be said with even greater empha- 
sis, that the respect paid by the American people to the value 
of a college education has become deeper and more real than 
it was when Eliot and Lowell began their administrations. 
Moreover, in the last third of the nineteenth century and in the 
first third of the twentieth has arisen the industrial common- 
wealth. It exists by the side of and some would say, above the 
political commonwealth. Furthermore, in these three score years 
the physical world has become the object of study and of dis- 
covery, as was the world of life in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Physics has supplanted biology; Einstein sup- 
plements, without displacing, Darwin. It is indeed a different 
America and a different world from the conditions into which 
Eliot entered at the beginning of his administration. There is 
some reason for maintaining, complicated and threatening as the 
problems of today may be, that the conditions which Conant 
meets without the college yard are on the whole less difficult 
than those which greeted Eliot, and perhaps less difficult than 
those which faced Lowell in the first years of his happy ad- 
ministration. Within the college yard, too, Conant’s problems 
may prove to be less structural than those which both Eliot and 
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Lowell were required to solve. Be it said, however, that the 
immensity of the problems in finance and of the materials of 
scholarship has in the recent decades greatly increased. 

What, therefore, are the special problems which the new ad- 
ministration at Harvard is called upon to solve? I say the spe- 
cial problems; for the general problems of maintaining the great 
machine of the teaching staff, and of almost ten thousand stu- 
dents; of preserving and of adding to endowment; of caring 
for a physical plant widely scattered; unnumbered buildings 
and unmeasured material forces; these tasks represent condi- 
tions and powers demanding the ablest judgment, untiring 
energy, just proportion of vision and patience, constant alert- 
ness of codperation, all the primary gifts of a responsible reader. 
With these I am not now concerned. 

The special problems which I do wish to consider relate to 
the improvement of teaching, to the installation of great teach- 
ers, to the conditions and means of the advancement of knowl- 
edge, and to the methods and forces for the training of men. 

The first problem which I name is the need of discrimina- 
tion between the higher education as a purpose, means, and 
method of the education of men, and the higher education as a 
purpose, means and method of the advancement of learning. 
These two fields are at present made largely, though not wholly, 
coterminous. As a result there prevail intellectual confusions, 
administrative conflicts, and, to a certain degree, educational 
inefficiency. 

The question of the division between these two types or forms 
of education—the human and the scholastic—is neither a new 
question nor an American one alone. It belongs to Oxford, to 
the medieval Oxford, to the nineteenth century, and to the 
present-day, Oxford. At the English university it represents 
the difference between the university professor as a lecturer and 
the college don as a tutor. University commissions have for 
many years wrestled with the problem, have discussed its in- 
tricacies, have weighed its numberless relations, and have tried 
to adjust, and to be just to, the opposing claims of each party. 
Mallet, in his recent History of the University of Oxford, has 
said regarding it: “They (The Royal Commission of 1922) 
recognized that the provision of lectures was a special duty of 
the University and that individual teaching was the special 
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strength of the College system.” The conflicts, the collisions, 
the inequalities, the inefficiencies of the tutorial system of the 
university on the Charles, therefore, find a counterpart in the 
history of the university on the Isis. 

In regard to the human side of education, of course, Harvard 
College has been and will continue to be the mother of men. 
Founded to educate its students for a special profession, it has so 
broadened its function in its three centuries that it now educates 
its sons for a professional training of all types and for service 
in and to life of every order. These broad purposes represent 
the commanding reasons that call the large majority of men to 
her doors. These human reasons prevail also, be it added, in 
the case of most colleges. Thus Harvard is united with hun- 
dreds of other institutions. Whether she gives (or fails to give) 
an education more worthy than do other colleges, her sons have 
an opinion. But whether that opinion be just or unjust, it is 
true tha¢ this prevailing purpose and function have at least some 
worth in promoting the unity of all institutions of the higher 
education. In this spirit President Eliot wrote to President Gar- 
field of Williams College, on December 7, 1908, saying: “The 
longer I have worked for Harvard University the more con- 
vinced I have become that all the colleges and universities of 
our country have a common cause and common ideals, and that 
they should all be encouraged and inspired to stand together, 
and actively codperate in opposing evils and promoting good 
works. I have personally seen a liberal advance of the American 
colleges and universities towards this codperation, and it is one 
of the best things that I have witnessed.” 

An essential part, moreover, of the problem of the higher 
education, belonging to President Conant’s adminstration at 
Harvard, as constantly to every college, is the matter of the 
quality of its teaching. In a report made recently by a special 
committee of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors it is affirmed that the teaching in American colleges is “com- 
mendably high,” and also that the quality of the teaching is im- 
proving. This interpretation belongs quite as fully to Harvard as 
to any college. The graduates do know, however, that their col- 


* Mallet, Charles Edward, 4 History of the University of Oxford, “Modern 
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lege had an amount of poor teaching which in their under- 
graduate years gave them distress, and which now in retrospect 
inspires protest. The problem, therefore, is to lift the level of 
instruction. 

In solving the problem of the improvement of teaching, in 
the human side of education, I venture to make two or three 
suggestions. 

The first suggestion relates to method. The essence of the 
method which I propose is the limitation or elimination of lec- 
tures in most courses of instruction. The professorial lecture has 
its value. The value largely consists in giving an interpreta- 
tion of the subject considered. But it is to be said, and firmly, 
that only a few college professors are able to give an interpreta- 
tion either worthy of the subject considered or one which is of 
proper intellectual value to students. Usually the college lecture 
is useless both as a presentation of a piece of knowledge and 
also as a discipline. Its value as a discipline even when supple- 
mented by a special quiz is slight. Its intellectual grippiness is 
feeble. Its place in the college method should be made far less 
controlling. 

The second suggestion which I venture to offer concerns the 
so-called tutorial system. This system has indeed been generally 
and gratefully praised. It deserves such praise to a degree. Its 
weakness lies both in the tutor as a tutor and in him also as a 
personality. It seems hard to get properly trained tutors, and 
it also seems even harder to get the type of man desired and 
deserved to be willing to become a tutor. Between the difficulty 
of securing the technically trained tutor and the difficulty of 
getting a virile man for the office, the system has not won its 
desired place. Of course, the more precious of these two ele- 
ments is the human. Herein lies, too, a part of the great matter 
of lifting the whole level of teaching. The problem belongs 
to Harvard, but not to Harvard only. In essence it belongs 
historically to all colleges. 

This difficulty of getting proper tutors applies also to the 
difficulty of getting great teachers. Great teachers are indeed 
few. The Creator has not made enough of them to go round 
among all colleges. The graduate of every college remembers 
with filial gratitude such teachers. But seldom does he remem- 
ber a greater number than three. If the number of three is in- 
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creased to a quartette of teachers—those who are the real bring- 
ers forth of life, as Plato calls them—he can indeed be grateful. 

Harvard has long had the reputation of having a few great 
teachers in the midst of many who were not great. Many years 
ago President Eliot wrote me, speaking of the advantages which 
Harvard College gave to him as an undergraduate. He says 
that the college gave him “practice in thinking and acting in- 
dependently in a crowd of intelligent contemporaries of very 
various characters and aims. . . . Secondary advantages were 
some scholarly instruction in Latin, some advanced work in 
mathematics, under an inspiring but incomprehensible teacher, 
and some study of chemistry in Professor Cooke’s private lab- 
oratory—the last opportunity being a personal favor and not 
a part of the College system. All the rest of the instruction 
which I received from the College between 1849 and 1853 
was of a very elementary sort. I did the work and got some- 
thing out of it; but it was really secondary school work.” 

In illustration of the value of great teachers let me quote 
the testimony of George Edward Woodberry. In the year 1919, 
when Woodberry had been forty-two years out of college, he 
wrote: “He (Henry Adams) was my teacher at Harvard, and 
‘formed’ my mind on its intellectual side, as Norton did on 
the aesthetic. Those two men were all of Harvard to me, so 
far as ‘education? went. I saw him once or twice in later life, 
and I wish I had tried to make plain to him how much I was 
indebted to his teaching, though he would scarcely have under- 
stood. His career, as a life in action, was a failure, but he made 
a good fight. What an intellectual creature he was!’* There- 
fore, it is one of the great problems of the new president to 
find, to create, to increase the number of such teachers, as well 
as to install worthiest tutors. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on the side of education which 
relates to the human element. Let me, therefore, at once turn 
to the problem of the advancement of knowledge. This prob- 
lem, too, has been transmitted to us by Oxford. We have come 
to call it research. There are those, perhaps only a few, who 
would transmute the university into a special agency of re- 
search. For me, above all men, to depreciate research would be 


* Selected Letters of George Edward Woodberry. With an Introduction by Walter 
De La Mare, pp. 206-207. 
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unfitting. I have no such purpose. For some of my associates 
in a long college presidency have been masters and promoters 
of knowledge. I admire, rejoice in, and love them. My present 
suggestion, however, relates only to method. Would it be wise 
to separate the field of research as it obtains in the college from 
the field of undergraduate or professional instruction and super- 
vision? Would it be both wise and possible to segregate this 
service into a so-called institute, such as prevails, or at least 
did prevail, in the German universities? It might also be asked 
whether Harvard and other universities could not properly 
transfer a certain share of its researches to the National Research 
Council, or to another similar body. But if such a suggestion 
is unwise, savoring more of ignorance than of understanding and 
of appreciation, might it not also be fittingly asked whether the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy does not illustrate the kind 
of relation which all departments of research might bear to the 
College? What we do need is understanding of the nature and 
limitations of the fields of research in all the sciences and hu- 
manities. The cultivation of these fields of knowledge is so 
important that interruption by undergraduate instruction should 
not be suffered. The importance of undergraduate instruction 
is so great, too, that it should not be dissipated by the financial 
or other claims of research. 

But with or without close association of research with the 
function of teaching undergraduates and professional students, 
it is emphatically to be pointed out that Harvard in this epoch 
offers to undergraduate students the richest curricula, some 
would say, of any university of the world. The courses of in- 
struction cover all or most of the subjects that belong to the 
minds of men. In the catalogue of 1932-33 there are scarcely 
less than a thousand courses of instruction listed without in- 
cluding those offered by the professional schools. The signifi- 
cance of this enormous wealth becomes all the more impressive 
when compared with the courses of instruction for undergradu- 
ates and for graduates (omitting professional instruction) in the 
college as reported in the catalogue of 1872-1873. At this time 
the number of courses numbered less than a hundred. 

The presentation of this vastness of scholastic wealth sug- 
gests, negatively, a problem which does not primarily belong 
to the duties of the new adminstration. It is not apparently the 
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duty of President Conant to increase the instruction given in the 
classical or historical divisions of knowledge. But it may be 
proper to say positively that, as in the last two administrations 
the increase in the instruction offered in the natural and physi- 
cal sciences has been so unprecedentedly enormous, so likewise 
the advantages offered in the social sciences are deserving of 
comparable enlargement. These studies, as represented by an- 
thropology, economics, government, political science, interna- 
tional law and relations, are becoming more and more limitless. 
The need of further enlargement and of increased variety is most 
urgent. At the present moment the demand for better related 
and more adequate understanding of national conditions and 
of international affairs becomes distressingly obvious. Such 
studies have special value not only as general disciplines, but 
also as giving peculiar training in preparation for service, in- 
dividual and codperative, for the race itself. 

Two other elements, definite but some would say minor, 
may well command the devotion of the new administration. 
These two elements are really one; for they relate to the cor- 
porate spirit and to the individual persons in this vast academic 
community. 

The prevailing corporate spirit of Harvard has for many a 
generation been the spirit of Beacon Street. This spirit may 
be called by any one of many names. It is, comprehensively, 
the power and the worth of the higher social classes of Boston. 
It certainly has not been democratic. Boston has given richer 
constructive elements to the higher education provided by Har- 
vard than has any other metropolis. It has given its best men 
to administration and to teaching. It has also with constant 
bountifulness given of its wealth. In a large sense it has gov- 
erned, even if it has not ruled, Harvard University. It has not, 
however, given to the student community social freedom. The 
results of Boston’s control are incorporated in “Porcellian” and 
in “Pudding.” Good results these societies or clubs are, it will 
be declared; but not as good for all as democracy. The need 
of creating and fostering the democratic spirit, I am sure, the 
new president realizes. The need has been a problem for un- 
numbered years. One can gratefully anticipate that under Presi- 
dent Conant’s administration democratic beliefs and influences 
will be recognized and fostered. 
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A part of the same general human problem relates to the 
individual student. In the center of the community of almost 
10,000 students, of whom about one-half are undergraduates, 
stands the single individual man. He may in his origin belong 
to either the Groton, or the Exeter, or the Andover, or the 
Latin School, group. If he does so belong, he has companion- 
ships from the first day of the Freshman year, intimate and 
happy. If he does not so belong, he is liable to be separate, re- 
mote, lonely. The human tides which drift through the “yard” 
and live in the new Houses may hardly touch him. But whether 
alone or closely united with his set, he feels the need of fellow- 
ship. This student, moreover, separate and single, is constantly 
conscious of the lack of sympathy, of fellow feeling, of associa- 
tion with teachers and officers. I am sure that most of the 
almost 2000 members of the official staffs do have a hospitable 
heart toward the undergraduate. But in the past they have not, 
apparently, been willing to show their feeling and sympathy. 
It is for President Conant to prove that his heart is big in its 
appreciations of the individual man. One can be assured that 
he will be eager to make and to embrace every opportunity for 
proving that he regards the individual student as the incarnate 
goal of college administration, teaching, fellowship. 
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THE HOLLISES AND HARVARD 


A Record of Gifts and Benefactions from 
England to America 


By FREDERIC T. LEWIS 


ECENTLY the Harvard Medical School received from 
Dr. F. John Poynton, of London, a gift of books of uncom- 
mon interest. He sends them as “a slender thread,” but in witness 
of a true love between great nations. The books include the 
original drawings and sketches for Dr. Poynton’s pioneer work 
on the causative agent in acute rheumatism, now gathered in 
three handsomely bound quartos. There is also the published 
work, “Researches on Rheumatism,” by Poynton and Paine, 
London, 1913. These he deposits in America, “where first was 
started ona large scale the organized superintendence of children 
with heart disease.” It happens also that Dr. Poynton is a de- 
scendant of Archdeacon Blackburne, the Boswellian biographer 
of Thomas Hollis of Lincoln’s Inn, and he includes with his gift 
the family copy of the Hollis Memoirs, privately printed, Lon- 
don, 1780. This wide-margined, two-volume quarto of 837 
pages is a well-known book at Harvard, but the Medical School 
did not possess it, and the autographed association copy will be 
among its treasures. The story of the Hollises is worth a brief 
retelling, from the slightly different angle suggested by this 
gift. 
Thomas Hollis, of London, 1659-1730/1 


This earlier Thomas Hollis—not the subject of Blackburne’s 
memoir but his grandfather’s brother—a wealthy Baptist 
merchant, “did in his Donations to our College far exceed any 
other of it’s Benefactors.” Besides providing scholarships and 
enlarging the resources of the President and Fellows, he deftly 
guided the young institution in the way it should go. “The 
fathers of New England were persecutors with the stigmata of 
persecution fresh bleeding upon themselves,” observed the 
younger Hollis. “Baptists and Quakers had as little place in their 
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exclusive system as Papists and Episcopalians,” Mr. Fisher 
lately reminds us. Therefore when Hollis, a Baptist, founded a 
professorship of divinity at Harvard available to three denom- 
inations, “among us of a different denomination from himself, 
he hath set such an Example of a Generous, Catholic and Chris- 
tian Spirit, as hath never before fallen within my Observation, 
nor within my Reading.” Such was the comment of the Rev. Dr. 
Wigglesworth, our first Hollisian Professor of Divinity. He 
noted with approval that Mr. Hollis “hath taken the utmost 
care to put it out of our Power to misimprove his Bequests, or 
in any Measure to defeat his pious Intentions.” 

Books for the college library came from Mr. Hollis in trunk- 
fuls—“if some not quite orthodox, don’t be afraid of them.” Let 
students “read, try, judge, see for themselves.” It troubled 
him that the Corporation wished to exchange his Bayle’s French 
Dictionary for an English one. Works in French, he thought, 
ought to be esteemed; and he learns with regret that many books 
are lost, and “your boyish students tear out pictures and maps 
to adorn their walls: such things are not good.” 

Early in 1726, Mr. Hollis sent the Treasurer twelve hundred 
pounds sterling for “instituting and settling a Professor of 
Mathematics and Experimental Philosophy in Harvard Col- 
lege”—in the contemporary medical opinion of Dr. Douglass 
“the most useful of all sciences.” Though established on the same 
footing as the professorship in divinity, it became, in 1758, the 
highest-salaried professorship in the college. A young Harvard 
graduate, who divided his time between preaching in London 
and attending lectures on natural philosophy, seemed to Mr. 
Hollis just the man for the new position. He recommended his 
appointment, but soon was grieved to learn of unpaid bills, for 
pearl silk-stockings among other items, to the sum of £300. Mr. 
Hollis then suggested another candidate, a talented Baptist, 
whereupon the Corporation quickly appointed the first-named. 
In 1738 he was “ejected” from the chair for “gross intemper- 
ance.” 

When the news of the death of Thomas Hollis reached New 
England, the two Hollisian professors prepared characteristic 
addresses, published in 1731, with a preface by President Wads- 
worth. Professor Wigglesworth, from the text “Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord,” denied to all deceased a period of 
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insensibility, or of purgation, and praised the benefactions of 
Mr. Hollis, “nor may it ever be objected in Prejudice to his 
Memory, that he hath founded Two Professorships among us, 
which are called after His Name, without setling such a Support 
of them, as is sufficient for the Exigence of the present Times.” 
Professor Greenwood, from the text “Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis,” first turned his thoughts to the astronomical 
world, citing among others Kircher, Newton and Dr. Halley; 
then, passing to the earth, Hales, Hooke and other Fellows of 
the Royal Society; finally, as to man, he quotes Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia for the analogy of the silkworm, which assumes 
“the form of a kind of greenish Bean” as it “makes its passage 
thro’ its Silken Sepulcher.” “With such Expectations and Hopes 
Nature itself will allow me to bid a Solemn Farewell to the 
Remains of that unparallel’d Benefactor to this Society, 
THOMAS HOLLIS Esq; of London.” 

President Quincy, in 1840, thought that Greenwood was 
somewhat in advance of the age in which he lived. President 
Wadsworth had prefaced the printed address with the comment, 
“The Discourse of his Mathematical Professor may possibly be 
entertaining to the curious and Phylosophical, whether taking 
with ordinary Readers or not.” He could endorse Wiggles- 
worth’s sermon as well adapted to the occasion. 

The heirs of Mr. Hollis promptly increased the salaries of 
the two professors.” 


Thomas Hollis, of London, ——— -1735 


In July, 1732, Thomas, the father of the Thomas of Black- 
burne’s memoir, appended to a bill of lading for two astronom- 
ical spheres this little note: 


I have also delivered ye Captain a small shagreen case with a Double 
microscope and its utensils, which upon receipt, I desire you to present, 
with my Humble Service, to ye Corporation for ye use of ye College. I 
hope Mr. Professor Greenwood will make good use of each, for ye pro- 


*A portrait of this “first” Thomas Hollis, painted by Joseph Highmore in 
1722, and given to the college on request of President Leverett, was destroyed in 
the fire of 1764. Meanwhile Mr. Pelham, the earliest mezzotint engraver in Amer- 
ica, had been permitted to make a print of it, and a copy of the print, issued in 
1751, is on the walls of the Librarian’s Office in the Widener Library. From this 
print, Pelham’s stepson, John Singleton Copley, made his large painting of Thomas 
Hollis, now the outstanding decoration of Gore Hall in Winthrop House. 
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moting useful knowledge, and to ye advancement of natural and revealed 
Religion. 


This microscope, from an annotation in the early records, was 
a Wilson, with “eight glasses,” so that it was sometimes listed as 
“a box of microscopes.” To focus it, one screwed its little tube 
or barrel through a ring; hence it was dubbed a “screw-barrel 
microscope.” It probably had a short handle, like a lorgnette, 
with which it was held toward the sky when in use. Later models 
were fixed vertically to a stand, with a mirror to reflect the light 
upward. Baker, in 1742, found this microscope “easy and pleas- 
ant, and as likely to make considerable discoveries in objects that 
have some degree of transparency as any microscope I have ever 
seen or heard of.” Thus, through Hollis, the college was 
equipped for the pursuit of the biological and medical sciences, 
on which depends—in President Eliot’s words—all progress in 
the medical and surgical arts, and in preventive medicine. 

There is apparently no record of what use Professor Green- 
wood made of the microscope; and his able successor, John 
Winthrop, F.R.S., turned to astronomy, so that a student of his, 
Edward Bromfield, of the class of 1742, may be considered Har- 
vard’s first microscopist. This is attested by the circumstantial 
and enthusiastic report of the Rev. Thomas Prince, his pastor, 
who had urged him to write down and publish his observations. 
It was never done, and the young man died in 1746, at the age 
of twenty-two. Among other things, Bromfield had shown Dr. 
Prince “the strong workings of the bowels of a louse,” by pro- 
jecting its shade on the wall. In England, eighty years previously 
Dr. Power had shown a similar object to William Harvey, who 
“conjectured” a dark spot to be excrement. There is nothing of 
conjecture, and a surprising knowledge of anatomy, in what the 
Boston clergyman records, and he laments that a great number 
of Bromfield’s discoveries are now beyond recall. 


Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln’s Inn, 1720-1774. 


While Bromfield was testing his microscopes, the Thomas 
Hollis of Blackburne’s memoir—an only, orphan son, inheritor 
of large possessions—was enrolled as a law student at Lincoln’s 
Inn. At the age of 14, he had been sent for a year to Amsterdam, 
to learn the French and Dutch languages; and later, under the 
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ed guardianship of Mr. John Hollister, treasurer of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, he had been put under the care of Dr. John Ward, profes- 
sor of rhetoric in Gresham College. “Even when a boy,” says 


= Hollis, “I used to rob nature of her rest to read Plutarch, honest 
o Plutarch.” During his eight years at Lincoln’s Inn, he read and 
a enthused over other favorite authors, Sidney, on government; 
el Locke, on toleration; above all, the divine Milton, “my hero, 
“ the guide of my paths.” His law studies lapsed as he shaped his 
Is purpose in life, on such models, to advocate civil and religious 
“ liberty, to render tyranny odious, to extend science and art, and 
‘i not doggedly to refuse to play a small game if cut out from play- 
“ ing a great one. By walking and fencing he counterbalanced the 
i effect of studious confinement, and sought recreation in music, 
. playing the flute. He was fond of music, was a judge of it, and 
) “had a large collection.” 
“ In 1748 and again in 1750, Hollis visited several continental 
countries, entering in his diary his opinions of their prosperity, 
- government and religious status, making friends and future cor- 
, respondents abroad, and becoming a collector of antiquities and 
y what is called virtu, “so far as it might be useful to learning, but 
; no farther.” It is an “infirmity,” but not vicious; and he com- 
mends it to the so-called great ones as within their capabilities. 


’ He approved of the Dutch, and highly commended the Swiss 
with their government that “discourages all extravagant and un- 
necessary expenses.” Of the Germans, “the richest, happiest of 
the people are those who inhabit the free towns.” But the present 
Italians have “degenerated from the magnanimity of their an- 
y cestors .. . they even copy the French in most points.” In Eng- 
land, civil and religious rights “we now enjoy to a degree 
superior to any other nation.” 

Three times he ascended Vesuvius. Once the vast noises and 
hellish confusion led him to exclaim, “What a noble scene was 
this for a poet, and what would not such a one as Akinside have 
made of it!” Later Mr. Hollis presented to Dr. Akenside the 
bed on which John Milton died, hoping that sleeping thereon 
might prompt him to write an ode to liberty. It failed to produce 
even a note of thanks. He brought home and deposited in the 
British Museum three large stones from the Via Appia as 
specimens of road construction, to be followed by other dona- 
tions, ranging from King Edward’s theme and copy book, to a 
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curious collection of shells, in an elegant cabinet, received from 
the Prince of Biscari. 

In 1753, Mr. Hollis, in his 34th year, had returned to Old 
England—God protect her, and the liberties of mankind! 
Though he “would give almost his right hand to be chosen into 
parliament, yet could he not give a single crown for it by way 
of bribe.” Being ever an open and most declared Whig in Tory 
times—“jack, ensign, and pennant, WHIG”—he was allowed 
to remain in private life. Under these conditions he hit upon a 
novel expedient for spreading his ideas of good government and 
religious liberty. He obtained copies of his approved authors, in 
some cases issuing special editions, with annotations of his own, 
and had them handsomely and characteristically bound for 
anonymous presentation to university libraries and influential 
persons everywhere. The “Hollis Binding” is a full crimson 
Russia leather, with gold line border on the sides, and a curious 
assortment of emblematic figures, in gilt, impressed on the side 
and back panels—Britannia, Liberty, a cock, an owl, palm 
branch, and caduceus, among others. These bindings were 
shrewdly designed to secure for his books respectful attention 
and careful preservation. “I hope their external appearance will 
invite our young gentlemen to peruse them.” He was not for 
making rarities, and thus rebukes the author of a limited edition, 
“Are the learned wealthy? No, in no country; increase not their 
difficulties, but be liberal as the air!” As an initial present, Hollis 
might send Milton’s Prose Works, Toland’s Life of Milton, and 
Wallis’s Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae cui praefigitur De 
Loquela, in order that those unfamiliar with English might learn 
to read Milton. The books were sent anonymously, yet so that 
Mr. Hollis might learn of their reception through an agent, and 
were often inscribed, “An Englishman, a lover of liberty, citizen 
of the world, is desirous of having the honor, etc.” “Perhaps,” 
says Blackburne, “there never went from his hands, by way of 
present, the smallest pamphlet, or the minutest article of virti, 
without some particular view to the advancement of the reputa- 
tion and honour of his native country.” 

Mr. Hollis was continuously occupied with these gifts. They 
went to the Academy at Stockholm, to the University of Upsala, 
and to Linnaeus personally; to the universities of Leipzig, Got- 
tingen, Basle, Geneva, Groningen, and many more. How were 
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they received? Flippantly at Gottingen, but usually politely. The 
books sent to the reverend fathers of the oratory of Palermo 
“occasioned many in that country to study the English language, 
particularly Monsignor Bayardi.” Although Mr. Hollis made 
noble donations to the public library at Berne, to that “brave, 
worthy and free people,” inculcating freedom of the press, he 
had the mortification to learn of their subsequent proceedings 
against their venerable ecclesiastic, Mr. Herport, for publishing 
“On Truths of Importance to the Happiness of Mankind,” pro- 
ceedings “resembling too much those of the popish inquisition.” 
Ina letter to the London Chronicle in regard to a Swedish edict 
forbidding publication of anything against the established re- 
ligion or the political constitution (Mr. Hollis was very busy 
with letters to the press) he concludes, “Let the brave worthy 
Swedes read the Areopagitica and get franker.” From Sweden 
came the query, “Do the gentlemen of England take it for a 
prodigy that any citizens out of their island dare speak boldly 
what they think?” 

Learning that Augusta, Baroness of Reitzenstein, was de- 
sirous of acquiring a knowledge of English, “the language of 
liberty,” he requests the honour of presenting her with “a few 
books to that end”—a choice and valuable collection—and re- 
ceived from his agent “very spirited polite notice in a letter from 
the baroness.” It pleased him, though a bachelor who enjoyed 
not “the small chat of women.” His memoirs contain but one 
episode in which a lady enters, and it is this: 


Mr. Hollis, looking over a lady’s cabinet, had the misfortune to let 
fall and break a fine beryl; for which he was greatly concerned, notwith- 
standing the owner’s handsome behaviour on the occasion. The next day, 
he left at her house an enamel historiated vase and cover, with the name 
of the maker, P, REX. MON. 1546 upon it, representing the banquet 
of AEneas and Dido, after Raphael. This vase Mr. Hollis purchased at 
Dr. Mead’s sale, for £7.10 s.—“‘not as a reparation,” says he, “‘of the loss 
I occasioned yesterday, but as a memorial of my concern for it.” 


“Pray excuse a scrawl,” he begs of Mayhew, “though I seldom 
write otherwise except to women”—perhaps to Katharina, Em- 
press of all the Russias, as he sends her John Adams’s Disserta- 
tion on the Canon and Feudal Law, written at Boston. 

The pleasures of family life were not his, nor those of the 
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table. To the luckless person who sent him Herefordshire cyder 
in return for some gift, Mr. Hollis replied with hearty thanks, 
but added, “I am no house-keeper; and had rather receive one 
single idea for the benefit of mankind, the service of the nation, 
or of the little parish of Luccam, than all the choicest eatables and 
drinkables in Herefordshire.” Nor were books always welcome, 
for he rather thinks “how much less I need than how much more, 
that my own proper library should not swell beyond a certain 
size, and should contain little other than the few tools which | 
might still want occasionally to handle.” He would go far to 
converse with descendants and relatives of his heroes, or to 
acquire original portrait-paintings of them, which he would 
donate to appropriate institutions. But first he would have them 
engraved for general distribution by Cipriani, a Florentine ar- 
tist constantly in his employ. Blackburne’s memoir is copiously 
illustrated with these plates. If artistically disappointing, their 
worthy purpose is fully disclosed in the legends. Below each is 
what seems a thumb-mark or a thimble. It is the Roman pileus 
or liberty cap, in explanation of which the Abbate Venuti was 
subsidized by Mr. Hollis to publish his De Dea Libertate, 
Romae, 1762. Hollis became interested in ancient medals, which 
he collected, and collaborated with Cipriani in designing tokens 
commemorating British victories. He was a member of the Anti- 
quarian Society, for he possessed a sarcophagus adorned with 
fauns and faunesses. 

The portrait of Mr. Hollis, as engraved by Cipriani, fills a 
round medallion on an obelisk in a storm.* Under a large ludi- 
crous ow], in relief upon the monument, Hollis looks out smiling, 
with uncombed hair in the classical Roman manner. The plinth 
records that he is an Englishman, and Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies. But the most interesting feature of this 
plate is at the bottom of it, a clever Latin citation from Plutarch 
concerning “Messala, friend of Brutus, reconciled to Caesar.” 
Others might write of “Our Blessed King Charles I murthered 
by blasphemous rebells . . . Lett all true Christians mourne for 
the fall of this stately ceader who was the chiefe support of the 
church of God.” For Mr. Hollis it had been “the tryant 


* A framed copy of the print is in the Librarian’s Office; others are in Black- 
burne’s Memoir. An oil painting of this Thomas Hollis, by Cipriani—not very 
impressive—is now in the Common Room of Eliot House. 
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Charles,” the “riot-prince Charles the Second,” and that “com- 
position of all meannesses our King James I”; and he had cir- 
culated the prayer composed by Archbishop Tillotson for Queen 
Mary, on her complaint, which begins, “If the king has gone 
astray in his affections .. .” But Mr. Hollis adored the reigning 
House of Hanover “because of and for its merits,” and the Re- 
storation had brought these princes into power. Hence the quo- 
tation from Plutarch, and the profusion of oak leaves—the 
Royal Oak which Whigs at times were compelled to wear. They 
are festooned on the monument, and Mr. Hollis reappears in 
the lower corner, now a bowing bewigged profile almost buried 
in oak. Thus he has made even his portrait subordinate to an 
afirmation of loyalty to George the Third, which is the proper 
preface to an account of his relations with America. 

Jonathan Mayhew, Overseer of Harvard College, and min- 
ister of the West Church in Boston, was a staunch friend of Mr. 
Hollis and worthy of the full confidence which he enjoyed. Both 
were born in 1720, Mayhew being ir the fourth generation from 
Thomas Mayhew, Governor of Martha’s Vineyard. The gov- 
ernor’s son devoted his life to the welfare of the Indians of his 
island, and was lost at sea on returning to England to obtain 
funds in their behalf. Others in the family continued the work, 
with results published by Jonathan’s father, Experience, under 
the title “Indian Converts: or some account of the lives and dying 
speeches of the Christianized Indians of Martha’s Vineyard,” 
London, 1727. Its theology is primitive; and Jonathan’s eman- 
cipation, as the result of his college training, is convincing 
evidence that Harvard was performing the functions for which 
it was founded. In fact the Rev. Mr. Mayhew was so liberal that 
“the clergy of the town stood aloof.” But Mr. Hollis himself, 
“to say the truth, was not in those days fit company for orthodox 
divines.” He allied himself with no religious body, and was 
obnoxious, in Archdeacon Blackburne’s phrase, to Dr. Johnson’s 
definitive sentence, “He that is of no church can have no re- 
ligion.” “The matchless John Milton was intended for the 
church,” Hollis writes to Boston, “but would not enter it, on 
perceiving he must first subscribe slave.” Mr. Mayhew responds 
that “bigotry in religious matters has far too much place among 
us, so much as almost makes me ashamed of my country.” The 
two friends were of one mind in these matters. Their intimate 
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correspondence has been preserved; and the many books which 
Hollis sent to Harvard passed through Mayhew’s hands. 

In 1760, Mr. Mayhew found “a hint” inscribed on the fly- 
leaf of one of these books, that it would be well to form some 
societies in the American colonies on the model of those in Lon- 
don, “particularly the Royal Society, and the Society for en- 
couraging commerce.” After consultation with the most learned 
and public spirited citizens. Mr. Mayhew reported that we are 
hardly yet ripe for such undertakings. “Neither did we think 
ourselves ripe enough here in England till so late as 1660,” Mr. 
Hollis replied, insisting that “a museum, at least, with a public 
library, and a botanical garden annexed to it, as here, might cer- 
tainly be instituted, which may assume the name of The Boston 
Museum, or The New England Museum, and will serve as an 
example from you, the mother-colony, and a noble one, to every 
other colony. . . . Excuse, dear Sir, these sallies.”” Evidently 
Franklin’s Philosophical Society, founded in Philadelphia seven- 
teen years previously, had not made its existence known to either 
of these gentlemen. 

In 1762, Mr. Mayhew writes, “We are apprehensive, Sir, that 
there is a scheme forming for sending a bishop into these parts; 
and that our governor, Mr. Bernard, a true churchman is deep 
in the plot.” This involved founding a rival college highly pre}- 
udicial to Harvard. Mr. Hollis firmly declined to act as agent 
of the province in these dissensions, yet he caused all Dr. May- 
hew’s pamphlets regarding the clerical manoeuvres to be re- 
printed in England. “This episcopizing scheme,” he replied to 
Mayhew, “would throw you into those self-same confusions 
that your ancestors felt once here at home, and magnanimously 
got rid of, by seeking out the woods of America.” 

At this period, though it was forty years since Dr. Boylston, 
encouraged by the Rev. Cotton Mather, had inoculated against 
the small pox in Boston, that dread disease had not lost its ter- 
rors. It appeared in Boston in January, 1764, and the General 
Court withdrew to Cambridge, meeting in Harvard Hall. For 
use of the Court, a fire was kept on the hearth in the library; 
and at midnight, during a great storm, it spread and consumed 
the entire building—the library of 5,000 volumes, the philo- 
sophical apparatus, including the Wilson’s microscope from Hol- 
lis and a very valuable one received from the Hon. James 
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Bowdoin in 1758, also “anatomical cuts and two complete 
skeletons of different sexes,” which, with a collection of the most 
approved medical authors from Mr. James of Jamaica, Dr. 
Mead, and others, “would have been very serviceable to a Pro- 
fessor of Physic and Anatomy, when the revenues of the College 
should have been sufficient to subsist a gentleman in this char- 
acter.” “Nor could the other college buildings have been saved, 
had it not been for the assistance of the gentlemen of the General 
Court, among whom his Excellency the Governor was very 
active.” The legislature, at its next meeting, resolved that the 
hall in which it had met be rebuilt at the expense of the Province. 
Thomas Hollis subscribed at once £400 to be divided equally 
between replacing the library and the philosophical apparatus. 
“J am going on with my mite, but hope a public library will no 
more be turned into a council room.” The Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York both subscribed, and the library refilled with 
ammunition from all sides. 

Chief Justice Dudley had left a legacy to Harvard for an 
anniversary sermon against popery (among other things), and 
in 1765 Dr. Mayhew was appointed Dudleian Lecturer. “But,” 
says the Doctor, “it is but a small part of that mystery of iniquity 
that can be laid open and exposed in a discourse of one hour.” 
Mr. Hollis had watched the activities of “that foulest hydra, 
popery,” toward which the conduct of the church of England 
had seemed to him “always strange and wicked, and never more 
strange and wicked than at this time.” Like Milton, he opposed 
the Roman church as “claiming a two-fold power, ecclesiastical 
and political, both usurped; the one superseding all rights of 
conscience; the other striking at the root of all civil liberty.” 

Some years later (1772) during the pontificate of Clement 
XIV, Mr. Hollis received from Rome an account of “the pres- 
ent Pope; a man who, considering his education, and former 
station in life, does wonders. . . . His integrity is not inferior 
to his abilities; and although he has every difficulty to struggle 
with, has hitherto conducted things with uncommon success. 
... Upon the whole I believe him to be as honest a man as 
lives.” To which Mr. Hollis replied,—“The present pope is a 
thingling, and in retreat. I honour his great abilities and in- 
tegrity, and wonder that he plays the losing game, the hardest 
of all games, with so much good humour and skill.” Then came 
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this extraordinary reply,—“Having had frequent access to the 
pope, I had an occasion of repeating precisely what you said of 
him, with which he was well pleased; acknowledged the truth, 
as far as consistent with his modesty, which is unaffected; and 
added that he prayed God to assist him to discharge the trust 
committed to his care.” Archdeacon Blackburne, himself left 
speechless by this communication, could find no reply by Mr. 
Hollis. But they believed that Clement’s abolition of the Jesuit 
Society was “an act of heroism by a man who valued his life 
less than his duty.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Hollis had been in closest touch with political 
affairs in the colonies. He had supplied the Harvard library 
with all the important books on government “from the days of 
Moses to this time.” These were the authors which Mr. Otis, 
in 1765, used effectively in his tract,—“The rights of the 
British colonies asserted and proved.” An English reader in- 
formed Mr. Hollis,—“It is a noble piece and has been read by 
many of my friends with great edification. All the great and 
generous principles of government that is of public good, which 
ever warmed Milton, Locke, or any patriot heart are familiar 
to the author, and applied to his own particular argument, in a 
way they had not thought of; but would have honored and 
approved.” Archdeacon Blackburne inserts his own opinion that 
“to govern a free people with a wise, righteous, and mag- 
nanimous regard to their rights and privileges, is a secret which 
our ancestors in the political department have taken along with 
them to the world of spirits.” Mr. Mayhew, also in 1765, writes 
that the colonies are greatly alarmed at the measures lately 
taken respecting them,—“these measures appear to me ex- 
tremely hard and injurious.” He then sent a long letter from 
which “you may judge of the sentiments of this town concern- 
ing the stamp-act. . . . It will never be carried into execution, 
unless at the point of the sword... . The people in the colonies 
are far, very far indeed, from desiring to be independent upon 
Great Britain; and nothing I believe could make them ever 
willing for it, but what they esteem hard, cruel, and oppressive 
treatment. God forbid there should be an intire breach between 
them! which might prove very fatal to both.” 

On October 235 176 5, Mr. Hollis showed this momentous 
letter to the prime minister, and wrote in his diary,—“His 
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Lordship treated me with great civility, read the letter atten- 
tively, but did by no means seem to feel the importance of it, 
nor to apprehend the very imminent danger there is at this time 
of losing our northern colonies.” But Mr. Hollis was deeply 
effected. “All my little energies,” he says, “have been and shall 
be, exerted on this occasion; for how can they be more nobly 
engaged than in good offices betwixt the mother-country and her 
colonies?” Rather helplessly he sent to the newspapers a notice 
for repeated insertion: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
MEN OF ENGLAND, THE COLONIES, BRETHREN, 


Consider well the reverse of a Dutch medal struck in their early 
troubles, two earthen vessels floating upon the waters, inscrip- 
tion, 

FRANGIMUR SI COLLIDIMUR. 


Mr. Hollis then had printed in the London Chronicle the 
“Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law” by John Adams, 
“a young gentleman of the law who will soon be at the head of 
his profession.” He judged Mr. Adams’s discourses to be 
“among the best publications produced by North America.” 

In 1768, Mr. Hollis writes, in a letter.—The people of 
Boston and of Massachuset’s Bay are, I suppose, take them as a 
body, the soberest, most knowing, virtuous people at this time, 
upon earth. All of them hold Revolution principles, and were 
toa man, till disgusted by the stamp-act, the staunchest friends 
to the House of Hanover, and subjects of king George III.” 
When there was scornful mock of Boston saints for appointing a 
general fast, he comments,—“A fasting people, will probably 
turn out a fighting people. . . . My best opinion is the whole 
equity lies on the side of the North Americans.” 

In December of 1769, reading the North American papers 
whilst at breakfast at the New England Coffee house, “I ob- 
served,” he says, “that all things are, in appearance, as before 
astorm.” On the 5th of March following, the Boston massacre 
occurred, and Mr. Hollis was asked by a special committee of 
Bostonians to intercede for the removal of troops. He declined. 
“So ordinary a person am I, so very a whig, that I do not appre- 
hend that I can be of other use to them than to send a few books 
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occasionally for their College.” With this entry his diary ends, 

He was ready for retirement. He had spoken of his long 
hours,—“yet work on, in exertions against popery, INTOLER- 
ANT popery, and good offices betwixt England and her colonies, 
However, I trust the cold bath, which I have used for some 
time with benefit, will still hold me up.” He moved to the 
country,—“London, I abominate. .. . Had I stayed in London 
I should have adled. . . . At Corscombe the very earth itself 
is sweet beyond a nosegay.” On January 1, 1774, as Mr. Hollis 
was walking in the fields, he dropped dead; and somewhere in 
those fields he was buried, as he directed, in a grave ten feet 
deep, and the land immediately plowed over. “Life,” said he, 
“Gs of trifling importance in itself, but interesting to the indi- 
vidual. . . . I trust that God will protect such atoms in his 
providence as you and I are.” 

Archdeacon Blackburne closes his memoir of Hollis with a 
postscript,—a missing letter had been found. It was from Dr. 
Eliot, who reports,—“The corporation have at length chosen 
a president; his name is Locke; a truly venerable name. He has 
fine talents; is a close thinker; a friend to liberty, and is uni- 
versally acceptable. He has not conversed so much with the 
world as I could wish, and perhaps has not a general acquaint- 
ance with books. But he loves study, and will have opportunities 
at college to improve, being not yet forty years old.” Mr. Hollis 
replies, in June of 1770,—“I rejoice that so worthy and promis- 
ing a gentleman has been chosen President of Harvard Col- 
lege.” 

To the descendants of the Americans of that day, this family 
copy of the Hollis Memoirs will be read like a long letter from 
home—from England, our Alma Mater. 
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A HARVARD MAN’S BUDGET 
IN 1790 
By RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS 


“Publick affairs seem to be in a confused condition, many are gone to 
prevent the sitting of the Court and many are gone to uphold the Court. 
O Lord, bring order out of disorder, Thou canst effect it. . . . Col. 
Porter read an address from the General Court to all the people in this 
Commonwealth, there has been a great deal of disturbance of late among 
the people, how it will terminate God only knows. I desire to make it my 
earnest prayer to be fitted for events and prepared for duty and I am not 
able to dictate. . . . It looks as dark as night a very great Army is com- 
ing from Boston and some are collecting on the other side it appears 
as if nothing but the immediate interposition of Providence could prevent 
Blood, and there I think I can leave it... . The mob attempted to march 
into Springfield, the Govt. fired the cannon and killed four.” 
(From the journal of Elizabeth Phelps, January, 1787). 


OST-WAR depression hung over the Connecticut Valley, 

as thick and murky as its own fogs. Painful shortages of 
money had brough about universal indebtedness. Lack of legal 
security and undependable leadership had turned confidence into 
chaos. That stupid relic of economic blundering, the debtors’ 
prison, was overcrowded with victims. Farmers were particular- 
ly desperate. After failure to collect impossible assessments, 
magistrates were actually driving cows out of their barns and 
confiscating them, or making high-handed levies on their crops. 
Naturally resentment toward the courts, responsible for these 
extortions, grew with every fresh outrage. Up among the Pel- 
ham hills discontent had become active rebellion. The disaf- 
fected villagers had solicited Dan Shays, a former officer of the 
Revolution, to be their leader and mobilize a company, because 
of his army experience and his magnetic dare-devil personality. 
He had been obliged to meet debts of his own by selling a fine 
sword, the personal gift to him of Lafayette; his military com- 
rades, possibly because of some smoldering jealousy, had never 
forgiven him for this shortsighted and to their mind dishonor- 
able settlement of a merely financial obligation. 
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But the man was no charlatan. He had tried to make the trials 
of the people clear by persuasive correspondence with various 
Powers, and had made an urgent request that the action of the 
courts be suspended till Congress could be convened and their 
cause duly represented. This failed. His letters were treated as 
impertinent assaults on judicial authority. Out of a divided 
citizenry, neighbors against neighbors, even sons against fathers, 
came a body of “Regulators” as they called themselves, with 
representatives from the villages. There was apparently no 
other hope. Some privileged gentlemen in Philadelphia and 
Washington were said to be talking about a constitution, but 
New England, full of petty democracies, was suspicious even of 
that. The one idea up and down the borders of the Connecticut 
was to get rid of the Judiciary by any means possible. Judiciaries, 
however, are sensitive. 

Quiet little Hatfield had mustered an angry convocation and 
formulated a list of grievances. Fifteen hundred malcontents 
had stormed into Northampton to interrupt the sittings of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Springfield had had its mobs and done 
some firing upon them in return for their attempts to burn the 
Court House. “Stop the Judges from acting! Hang the law- 
yers!” shouted frenzied groups armed with muskets and wear- 
ing sprigs of hemlock in their button-holes. It was difficult to 
find out just how far-reaching the disturbance was; the numbers 
of insurgents were augmented from scattered villages and 
farms, and news traveled awkwardly, intercepted by spies. 
However, reports of the general demoralization reached Wash- 
ington. “Are your people mad?” he wrote to General Lincoln 
in Boston. It looked like that. 

A certain apathy goes with discontent, however noisy the 
rabble may be. That is one serious aspect of rebellion. Suppres- 
sion of thinking people, however, is ticklish business and would 
best be done quickly, before sparks reach dry wood. Force makes 
an appeal of its own when the peaceful accomplishment of jus- 
tice looks remote. It was not the first time, nor yet the last, that 
it has served such an emergency in the hands of governments 
encountering aggrieved and embittered populations. 

The regular army was much reduced. But the General mus- 
tered a body of militia—rumor made it three thousand,—and 
brought it up through middle and western Massachusetts, land- 
ing at Hadley. 
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Eleazer Porter and Charles Phelps, cousins by marriage and 
the two largest landholders in the township, were logically up- 
holders of the Government. As town officers and representatives 
they were clothed with authority. Their taxes were high, but 
both had been able to offset them by remunerative usefulness 
to the State. Their flocks and herds and abundant harvests had 
helped to furnish provender for the Revolutionary forces. They 
were sympathetic moreover, and the task of pacification and ad- 
justment kept them busy and important just now, making trips 
to Boston and Springfield and addressing discordant groups. 

The troops, mostly quartered in Hadley, turned its common 
into a welter of tents, horses, straw and stacked muskets. Soldiers 
were billeted in many of the villagers’ houses. General Lincoln 
was handsomely entertained at Colonel Porter’s stately mansion 
as Burgoyne had been some years before. From far and wide, 
on lumber-sleds, on horseback or on foot, came the country- 
folk to admire. Charles Phelps took his son Moses Porter and 
little daughter Elizabeth, “to see em,” as their mother records. 
She, at home on her own estate, Forty Acres, received hospitably 
and graciously those “gentlemen of the Army” who arrived to 
pay calls of ceremony on her husband. The practical General, 
short of stature but by no means lacking in dignity, knew how 
to make friends with civilians. He had a charming “way with 
him” which was reassuring to doubters. None the less, there 
was a stronger undercurrent of revolt than he had expected, and 
he thought best to write from Hadley and order that another 
detachment of soldiers be sent to Hardwick, a town perhaps 
forty miles distant. 

The encampment was one of the town’s great historical events, 
and produced a marked effect. After a few days Lincoln moved 
again. It was rumored that many men from Amherst had joined 
the rebels, and that Shays had gathered them on the bleakest 
of plateaux, Pelham Hill; a dramatic vantage-ground, swept by 
all the winds of heaven with Wachuset, Monadnock, and Gray- 
lock standing off in darkening winter splendor, like sentinels, 
to east, north, and west. The soldiers marched away from Had- 
ley by the light of a red sun, which sank into an ominous gray 
cloud-bank; a rather spectacular departure from all accounts, 
and the beginning of a terrific night’s work. Arrived in Amherst, 
the General learned that his objective must be Petersham, not 
Pelham. The enemy had retreated thirty miles, and were trav- 
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eling rapidly, as only seasoned woodsmen accustomed to wind- 
ing forest paths could do. There was nothing left for the army 
but to press on in pursuit, crossing one ridge after another, 
through Shutesbury, Prescott, Dana—a blind route over tangled 
trails and against an icy change in the weather as the gray cloud 
swept down river, with roaring wind and thick drifting snow. 
That was probably as courageous a march as any in the annals 
of New England history, and fraught with tremendous hard- 
ship to the men from eastern Massachusetts. Thirty miles in a 
night, for horses and men, through dense woods and ups-and- 
downs of twisting paths; and finally the capture of the insur- 
gents at their Sunday breakfast in Petersham, where they had 
had some hours of comfortable sleep and were not expecting 
interruption. The story is too familiar in the East to need repe- 
tition; we need only note that Blood—with Elizabeth Phelps’s 
big B—was avoided. A good number of the men were allowed 
to return to their homes and resume citizenship without re- 
proach thereafter. The leaders of course were taken into cus- 
tody, but served short sentences; there was no Leavenworth for 
political prisoners. Lincoln’s breadth of view may be considered 
responsible for this, as discipline was in his hands. His mind may 
have grasped a fact which has not impressed itself upon officers 
of justice in these latter days, that the rebel is often a patriot 
also, though of a different brand from those in power. Shays 
got away to Vermont where there was more or less disorganiza- 
tion already. He was never again an outstanding figure, though 
his name became a household word in the Valley for years. He 
died in seculsion, unnoticed save by the erection of a modest 
monument later. Yet even in his failure, or fiasco, he had made 
ae on the surface of depressed Massachusetts community 
ife, 

Hadley sent on to Petersham some left-behind army proper- 
ties in Squire Phelps’ charge, and cleared up its littered com- 
mon; not all too tidily perchance, since the space was needed 
for pasturage of geese, whose feathers supported a lucrative 
local industry. The public settled down a trifle less grumblingly 
to its taxes and worthless paper money and unwelcome ordi- 
nances. On March 23, 2 month later, Elizabeth Phelps writes: 
“Fast Day called, but not one word of fast in the proclamation, 
only Humiliation and Prayer. I view it and keep it as fast.” 
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As a matter of fact the good lady was rather strong on fast- 
ing, having celebrated the birthdays of her children and servants 
by abstaining from food between sunrise and sunset, some twenty 
times in a year. Her husband, after overseeing the deliveries of 
army stores at Petersham, “set out for Boston to do business 
for a great number of inhabitants of the town respecting pay for 
quartering the soldiers here.” He made his journeys on horse- 
back, but by May the pair were jogging comfortably cityward 
in their family chaise—one of but five such wheeled vehicles 
in the district—to visit old friends, the Gannets, and talk over a 
plan for sending young Moses Porter Phelps, then not quite 
fifteen, to Harvard, or as they called it, “Cambridge College.” 
The town of Hadley had thriftily invested a legacy of three 
hundred pounds ina mill; this because its business profits would 
provide for the necessary expense of running a grammar school, 
“to give some encouragement . . . to the breeding up of hope- 
ful youths in a way of learning, .. . for the public service of 
this country in future times.” New Haven and Hartford had 
received similar bequests, and out of this original financial 
foundation the famous Hopkins Academy evolved, Hadley’s 
share in the provision for classical education in New England. 
The mill was burned by the Indians in 1677 and rebuilt by 
private hands, but surrendered again to the school trustees after 
some acrimonious legislation. The school itself became one of 
the regular Massachusetts Grammar Schools, its distinct object 
being instruction in Greek and Latin; Latin scholars in 1676 
paying twenty shillings a year and English scholars eighteen 
shillings, while the schoolmaster’s salary was thirty pounds with 
housing and garden. A hundred years later the Academy had 
become a regular preparatory school, equal to meeting the Har- 
vard and Yale standards, which in the matter of Greek and 
Latin seem to have been fully as high as they are today. The 
late Frederick Tuckerman, in his interesting history of Amherst 
Academy, quotes from Mather’s Magnalia: “When scholars 
had so far profited at the Grammar Schools, that they could 
read any classical author into English, and readily make and 
speak true Latin and write it in verse as well as prose; and per- 
fectly decline the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek 
tongue, they were judged capable of admission in Harvard Col- 
lege.” The earlier schools, without doubt, reflected the influence 
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of English systems upon which colonial institutions were 
modeled. By 1797 the State of Massachusetts had acknowledged 
the value of her scattered Academies and provided for their 
support. Hopkins had already sent out a number of Hadley men 
to different colleges, so the country boy from Forty Acres was 
probably accepted at Harvard without difficulty. 

Charles Phelps’ son had inherited some distinctly sombre 
traditions. His grandfather, Captain Moses Porter, had been 
massacred by Indians at the Battle of the Morning Scout near 
Lake George, one of the last atrocities of the French and Indian 
wars. The widowed grandmother, a frail shadowy presence in 
the household at Forty Acres, treasured a packet of letters,— 
some of them had been intercepted and never delivered,—which 
tell a tragic story of the few weeks’ separation; the man’s ex- 
citement, courage, longing for home news; the woman’s loneli- 
ness and fear. The letters, with a blood-stained sword and sash, 
came back to her, politely returned by the French officers. Their 
eight-year-old child, “little Bet” as her father called her, grew 
up a bright, forceful creature, untouched by lurid memories but 
with the hero-image kept alive in her mind by his farewell em- 
brace as he parted from Forty Acres in a costly gold-braided uni- 
form to take command of a crack regiment from New York 
State. The blessing of a courageous temperament descended up- 
on her, and brightened the lot of her desolate mother. Her 
diary, from which we have quoted, was kept up from the age 
of nineteen for forty years after. Marriage with the practical 
and unromantic Charles Phelps never dimmed her sparkle of 
humor, offset though it was by a somewhat ascetic religious 
outlook, the prevailing temper of the time. Her writing reveals 
these conflicting traits. But the grandchildren had been unceas- 
ingly reminded of their forefathers’ struggle for existence. Fur- 
thermore a young uncle (Solomon Phelps) who after his gradu- 
ation from Harvard had broken down nervously and mentally 
and whose vagaries were a constant source of embarrassment to 
his family,—since the victim of a psychosis was then condemned 
to the unwisdom of home treatment,—had come to a tragic end 
two years before his nephew’s departure for college. The break- 
down of a student was invariably laid to over-strenuous educa- 
tion in those days, probably an unjust verdict in most instances. 
Then there was an eccentric grandfather in New Marlboro, 
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Vermont, who had been mixed up in various exciting border 
feuds and political strife, through stubborn resistance to the 
usurpation of his New York State land grants by the expansion- 
bent Vermonters. Holding high office, and a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, he had put up a strong and apparently 
effective fight; but the legislative decrees passed in Philadelphia 
were flouted in northern New England, and he was even im- 
prisoned for the time being, as an inconvenient obstacle to 
progress. When liberated by what was supposed to be a “stable” 
government, he refused to leave his cell under official convoy, 
declaring that he would recognize no power in the State of Ver- 
mont to set him free, and still asserting himself as a citizen of 
New York. Evidently he had to be cajoled into accepting free- 
dom through tactful family offices, since we find an entry in 
Elizabeth’s journal which records that “Mr. Phelps has gone 
to Vermont to get Father out of jail.” But his further under- 
taking was the foundation of a unique institution of learning, a 
project which had occupied a corner cf his mind for years. He 
had theories of his own with regard to education, and began with 
the construction of a building from the lumber yielded by his 
vast forests, or such part of them as was left after considerable 
confiscation of property rightfully owned by him. The plans for 
this edifice, and its adaptation to the needs of a college, designed 
for eventual presentation to the State, are extremely interesting. 
He had selected as its first president his Harvard-bound grand- 
son. This designation was expressed in writing—a formally- 
worded and distinctly mandatory document,—which might well 
have given the lad some concern. It was to become effective only 
in case the candidate should prove himself duly qualified and 
endowed with genius for government as well as literary and 
scientific ability. He must be “deeply imbued with religion” as 
set forth by the kirk of Scotland, and must have taken to himself 
a serious and discreet wife with the same leanings. And he was to 
reside in the great house then under way, in which the college 
contingent, faculty and students, were to be accommodated. 
With these varied claims on his destiny it may be imagined 
that the lad of fifteen would be somewhat relieved to pass from 
family life into one which offered more companionship and less 
responsibility. Charles Phelps had thought out a career for his 
son, in the manner of a careful and reasonable parent. There 
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was need of leadership in the economic world, but greater need 
of the reinforcement of statesmanship by sound governmental 
foundations. The best equipment he could conceive of in that 
momentous crisis was a knowledge of law, gained through a 
thorough education and a subsequent training under some re- 
sponsible man in the legal profession. Half-baked magistrates, 
then as now, were a detriment to the courts. The New England 
Judiciary must maintain its supremacy through the confidence, 
not merely the imagination, of the people. In those days boys 
were fairly docile in accepting the plans of their parents, and 
apparently young Moses had inherited some of his father’s fore- 
sight. The two, seasoned comrades, rode away from Forty Acres 
on the morning of August 12, 1787. One can picture a group 
of relatives and retainers gathered in its flagged dooryard to 
wave farewells as the horses, with baggage rolled behind sad- 
dles, started on their day’s run to Worcester or Brookfield. 
Madam Phelps allowed herself a few demonstrations at their 
departure. Her waking hours were filled with all sorts of farm 
duties,—supervision of men and maids, and a few negro slaves, 
in the carrying out of washings, soap-makings, pig-killings, 
cream-pans to be skimmed, harvesters fed from tables on the 
long west “stoop,” with “pyes” baked in a brick oven at one end 
and lifted out by means of a long wooden shovel; the candle- 
dippings, the fruit-gathering, the spinning and weaving. And 
this unceasing round was certain to be interrupted by frequent 
arrivals of guests who lifted a great brass knocker at the east 
entrance as they came for calls or tea-drinkings, or drew up in 
chaise or coach on overnight visits to ever-welcoming hosts. 
That August day must have been one of intense activity, for 
Elizabeth found no opportunity to make any further record of 
her son’s departure than the simple statement: “Tues. Aug. 12. 
Mr. P. and our son set out for Cambridge for him to enter Col- 
lege.” It was just five days after Porter’s fifteenth birthday. 

A youth of the latter eighteenth century was presumably as 
much impressed by Harvard’s century-and-a-half of tradition 
and evolution as is the more sophisticated freshman of our time. 
In 1787 the Yard, despite a lack of finish in limits and land- 
scaping, was as academic and unpretentiously dignified, allow- 
ing for its small number of buildings, as the collection of archi- 
tectural effects and cultivated perfection which come near to 
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crowding it today. So far as its influence on a seeker of education 
was concerned, the atmosphere was impressive and serious. 
Massachusetts Hall was there, built nearly seventy years before, 
and Stoughton and Hollis; Harvard Hall had risen from the 
ashes of its previous destruction by fire. The dormitories were 
cheerless contrasts to present-day standards, but built for hardy 
youth. No plumbing, no central heating, no lighting save that 
of candles or sperm-oil lamps; for warmth there were open 
fireplaces and a college wood-yard filled with logs from which 
a man might chop his own firewood or pay to have it chopped 
for him and carried up many flights of stairs perhaps or assigned 
to some place of storage. Very little furniture was provided in 
rooms. Meals were eaten at Commons morning and noon, and 
much criticized; poor butter and what is termed “unlucky” meat 
caused frequent complaints but were hotly defended by the col- 
lege authorities. Breakfast was not bountiful, but there was al- 
ways coffee, of its kind. Abigail Adams, writing at that time from 
England, complains that it was much dearer there than in 
America. At night each young man carried his pitcher to the 
kitchen and received a modicum of milk or chocolate and a bis- 
cuit; to this allowance he might add whatever extras his means 
permitted. The famous Buttery, however, one of Harvard?’s 
earliest institutions, was a source from which the private larder 
might be satisfactorily replenished. It was in charge of the But- 
ler, so-called, himself a Harvard graduate and an official of 
no mean importance. It was in effect a codperative store, but 
with the real codperative feature left out; a place where the 
student could purchase groceries and sweets, tobacco, wines, 
rum, stationery, tea, sugar, fruit, and small necessities in the 
line of dry goods. There seems to have been an intent of corner- 
ing the traffic in spirits in order to control the students’ use of 
intoxicants. A departure for the furnishing of bats and balls— 
the only athletic objective at that period seems to have been 
ball-play—was turned over to the freshmen who acted as fags 
for the upper classes. In the building, it is reported, was an 
office where records of absences and misdemeanors were kept. 
Thither Mr. Phelps appears to have made his way, in order to 
file his bond with the college authorities, paying three pounds 
in advance for his son’s tuition and pledging the required sum 
of two hundred ounces in silver as further payment. Inflation 
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had followed in the wake of the depression, and where there was 
still a good deal of unsound paper money in circulation which 
had increased the impoverishment of the weaker classes, im- 
portant exchange was made in bullion and it is to be observed 
that Porter Phelps’ account was kept in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The pound was then worth, as it was recently, in 1933, 
about three dollars and thirty cents. 

Porter gets a small paper expense-book with “marbled” cov- 
ers, and inscribes it College Expenses, 1789 to 1791. Inside he 
records: “Paid for entering my name, 2s. 5d.” 

The first page of the memorandum, however, turns out to 
be an abandoned account. Under a mass of elaborate pen-and- 
ink flourishes intended to distract the eye, we find four items: 


August 16. From Prayers, 1. 
September 2. From meetynge and Prayers, 2. 
September 3 and 4. From meetynge, unwell. 
September 18. From Prayers. 

End of the Quarter 


No figures are appended. It appears that there was a system of 
fines for misdemeanors, the variety of which is interesting. The 
cost of absenting one’s self from prayers was threepence on 
weekdays, ninepence on Lord’s Day; the same amount being 
imposed for failure to repeat the sermon, however that particu- 
lar delinquency may have been ascertained. One can scarcely 
fancy the hard-worked faculty spending their Sabbath rest in 
giving auditory memory-tests, even if the accumulated nine- 
pence fees were added to their slender salaries. The most ex- 
pensive crime was card-playing, which carried a maximum tithe 
of five shillings and was a vice of the well-to-do except when 
practiced with extreme secrecy. Getting drunk,—obviously 
drunk probably,—was fined one-and-six. Keeping guns and 
skating, two risks of life, cost a shilling each. And profanation 
of the Sabbath, defined by some special prohibitions such as 
taking walks “unnecessarily” and receiving unapproved visitors, 
was rated at three shillings, the amount of cost incurred also 
through refusal to give evidence against one’s comrades! Lying 
was comparatively inexpensive, as was the frequenting of tav- 
erns. But payment for these venial lapses did not come out of 
the boys’ pockets. Porter Phelps probably learned that after he 
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had begun his account. All charges appear, under the heading 
Punishments, upon the quarterly bills sent to his parents. 

Text-books were naturally the first official outlay of a stu- 
dent, and we have grouped these to include all purchases made 
during freshman year. Others were borrowed, inherited pos- 
sibly, or taken from the library. Those which appear in the ac- 
count are as follows: 


Homer, 2 vol. 12s. 
Caesar, 1 6s. 
Horrace 6s. 
Sallust 7S. 
English Grammar 6s. 
Mathematics 5s. 
Masson’s Receuil 6s. 
A Xenophon 12s. 
A Boyer’s Dictionary IIs. 
French Exercises 4s. 
For Burke 6s. od. 
For Pike’s Arithmetic IIs. 


Total, 5 lbs. 15s. gd. 


Writing-paper cost one-and-six a quire in those days. There is 
also mention of payments at the rate of three shillings a quarter, 
for papers and magazines. These were brought by infrequent 
packets from England and eagerly purchased by all classes of 
readers. We find records of such subscriptions all through the 
four years of Phelps’ college life. 

The books were leather-bound and durable. A copy of Sallust, 
mentioned in the above list, is a rather handsome volume which 
was published by R. & M. Brown, London 1776, its covers still 
glossy in brown leather and red lettering on its title-page. On 
the inside of the back fly-leaf is a pencil sketch, Porter’s carica- 
ture of himself apparently, mounted on horseback, wearing a 
dunce-cap and goose’s beak, and with what appears to be a cask 
behind him on the saddle. 

In the line of apparel there was not much purchasing to be 
done. Economy in dress had been enjoined upon the students 
in the shape of an unpopular uniform ordered to be of home- 
spun material and decorated with frogs the colors of which 
designated the different classes. It was worn under protest, we 
read in Harvard history, and later done away with. A committee 
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of investigators had reported extravagances among the under- 
graduates, such as their “wearing gold or silver lace, silk night- 
gowns &c.” But there was a fine at the Buttery office for “going 
out of college without proper garb,” so the obnoxious livery 
may not have been seen beyond the yard. 

At Forty Acres the men’s and boys’ clothes were made by 
those journeymen-and-women artisans of the day of whom we 
find mention in letters and diaries; for example, “Mrs, 
Rebekah H. came here to talor, tarried till Saturday”; or, 
“Molly Smith came here to spin”; or the traveling shoe- 
maker arrived at intervals and spent a week or so in fashioning 
boots for the household, using wooden lasts which bear but slight 
resemblance to the human foot, strange to say. They are still 
preserved in the family museum. Slippers, furs, and all luxuri- 
ous garments were bought in Boston. The expense-book carries 
as its first item a pair of shoe-buckles either sold to, or bought of, 
young Phelps’ classmate Noah Fearing. This is, however, ob- 
literated like the fine-record, possibly because of the discovery 
of an ordinance against selling or exchanging without leave, 
which was one of the penalized practices. At all events another 
pair of buckles appears later in the columns, costing the same 
sum; seller’s name omitted! The following items are specimens 
of some modest additions to the lad’s wardrobe and furnishings: 


For cloathes-brush, bucklebrush and chalk 2s. 
To barber for cutting and dressing my hair Is. 
For a cane Is. 6d. 
For blackball 8d. 
For different things (not itemized) 1 lb. 3s. 3d. 
A pair of scates 3s. 4d. 
A pair of bellowes Is. Id, 
For tackling my scates 2s. 
For a bottle 3d. 
For ferriage 5d. 
For a bottle of cherry (rum) gd. 
A study table 8s. 
A brush Is. Id. 
Cash paid to the butler freshman to purchase 

battes and balls Is. 4d. 
Paid for cherry for wood-cutters gd. 
For cutting wood Is. 2d. 
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There is a good deal of fruit bought; in the early fall water- 
melons, of which his mother has bidden him in a letter to save 
the seeds, as the Scotch gardener at Forty Acres has not been 
able to procure a successful brand. Also apples and pears, now 
and then biscuit at tenpence, and occasionally a dinner at one- 
and six. The “blackball” item may puzzle a reader as it did the 
discoverer of the expense-book. From a century-old volume of 
curious recipes we find that it was neither the customary voting- 
implement nor some species of confectionery, but a shoe-polish 
made by boiling together mutton suet, sugar-candy and gum 
arabic, with a little turpentine and lamp-black added and the 
whole run into a round mold! The alternative is given of shap- 
ing with the hands, which one can imagine might be somewhat 
unpopular, considering those extraordinary ingredients. At 
Forty Acres, as on most New England farms, a kettle of second- 
rate grease left over from cooking and soap-making was kept in 
the woodshed to oil the men’s heavy shoes and make them 
impervious to water, since there were no rubber boots to be had. 
But the blackballs were used on city shoes, largely imported 
products. 

The cash-book reports further outlay during the freshman 
year. Sundries procured through the Butler are lumped at nine 
shillings. A hat bought in the spring for one pound, seven shil- 
lings, looks expensive and demonstrates the lack of certain indus- 
tries in this country. On the same day when it was bought, we 
find that two and eightpence are laid “for punch and keeping my 
horse at Beale’s,” which hints at some social affair. Beale’s and 
Bradish’s seem to have been permitted hostelries. Most of the 
time our freshman keeps his own horse at Cambridge, on very 
reasonable terms. His journeys to Forty Acres for short vaca- 
tions are inexpensive, nine shillings being the maximum incurred 
with an overnight stay on the road. He receives small sums of 
money from time to time through one Winship—probably a 
college official—and sometimes from the steward, Caleb Gan- 
nett; these sums he duly repays. Money was not sent about much 
in those days except through official hands, so remittances from 
home had to wait for special messengers. Now and then Colonel 
Porter, coming to Boston on business, brought a packet for his 
young cousin. There is occasional borrowing back and forth 
among the boys themselves, apparently settled during the term. 
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We read of a pocket-book bought for two and eightpence, and 
gloves at one-and-six. Small convivialities call for lemons, 
“cherries,” and ale. A watch is repaired for tenpence and several 
shillings are spent for locks and keys. Thieving was not un- 
known among the student body, and it was rumored that in 
a former year two fellows had been sent to jail for burglary. 
More cash to the barber for hair-dressing—we recall pictures 
of the finely-curled locks to which eighteenth-century youths 
were addicted—and more horse-lodging and visits to Beale’s 
in July. Then the first year is over and the sophomore-to-be 
starts homeward with six shillings left of his expense-money, 
which has amounted during the season to what would now be 
reckoned at about fifty-three dollars. Adding to this the amount 
of quarterly bills paid from home and some extras included in 
them, we can fix the entire year’s cost at just one hundred and 
sixty dollars. The price of tuition, although those bills were sent 
on irregular dates and therefore fluctuate a little, seems to have 
come to about $25 a quarter. 

The college was at this time bearing its own share of the 
prevalent financial embarrassment, as the members of the facul- 
ty would have been the first to testify. Most of them were sub- 
sisting on “loans” made to them by the Corporation, which was 
in extremely bad shape as to funds, especially after the failure, 
if not unpardonable culpability, of John Hancock as Treasurer. 
The President, the Rev. Joseph Willard, received by special 
grant from the State the munificent salary of five hundred dol- 
lars plus the rents of one dormitory, amounting to some sixty 
pounds a year; but this Governmental contribution was supposed 
to be a transient favor. However, by devious and sometimes du- 
bious methods, the situation was bettered and things were looking 
up generally toward the end of 1790, Porter Phelps’ third year. 
Securities and money were beginning to appreciate, and more 
confidence throughout the States ensued. The agrarian popula- 
tion of New England was nearer satisfied. The young junior, 
then seventeen, started in by moving to a private lodging, and 
records the spending of fifteen shillings “for cash paid on my 
journey and moving my things, keeping my horse and so forth.” 
Also he gives the Steward five pounds and some shillings, in 
advance or arrears. This is a year of freer spending. Money 
comes in through Messrs. Smith and Ruggles, probably busi- 
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ness associates who thus paid debts to his father. Mr. Gannett 
also lends when remittances are slow in arriving, and is duly 
repaid. Concessions to the landlady’s demands do not get out 
of the shilling column, but her lodger supplies some furniture, 
buying curtains, and a bookcase for three-and-six. He meets 
weekly charges for having his room swept and laundry done. A 
copy of Enfield’s Philosophy which still remains in his library, 
has cost him eighteen shillings, paid in two installments. Sta- 
tionery is purchased in larger quantities; magazines and jour- 
nals are kept up. As to his wardrobe, we find small purchases 
listed, to enhance the home product no doubt, and supplement 
some inadequate provisioning. 


For dressing hat 7S. 
Surtout trimmings 5s. 6d. 
Buckles 12s. 
Gloves 2s. 
Pin Is. 6d. 
Trimmings, waistcoat and breeches 8s. 
Stockings 7s. 2d. 
For a boy going to Boston for my cloathes Is. 6d. 
Buttons 5s. sewing them on 4d. 5s. 4d. 
Pair of spurs gs. 7d. 
For Fan’ Is. 3d. 


For wood, cutting and pourboire—wood was no longer taken 
from the college supply—nine shillings and ninepence is the 
modest sum expended. Hour-labor was cheap. Mr. Phelps had 
written his son that the right grade of leather for shoes was not 
obtainable in Hadley, and that he would better buy them in 
Boston. He lists them at eight shillings. A few more items dur- 
ing the winter give us a slant on his social activities. 


To Whiting, (a classmate) paid 6s. 
To Rice, (lent) 12s. 
Sundries S. 
Turner’s teaching, (violin) 1 quarter 2 Ibs. 8s. 
Violin strings 6d. 
Danceing 12s. 


* The last-mentioned item was bought in September. We have no information 
as to whether young gentlemen were in the habit of carrying fans to parties, but 
among the Phelps relics appears one upon which a number of riddles are written 
in a masculine hand, suggesting that possibly it was used to stimulate conversa- 
tional interchange when one was fanning one’s partner. 
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Garden seeds for Hadley 4s. 6d. 
Cash paid at Donegan’s Performance Is. 6d, 
Music at exhibition 5s. 
Wine 15s. 
Spirits and sugar Is. 8d. 


He was now a member of the Apollo Club, and in the back part 
of his expense-book had copied the tenor parts of several pieces 
of music, apparently anthems or chorales. One item, “a ticket” 
costing one shilling, may have been a ticket for one of the lot- 
teries by which the college was at that period increasing its 
revenue. 

Many entries of expenses for edibles we have omitted, but 
quote one, “Muskmelon, the best ever brought into the Yard.” 
This praise suggests participation by enthusiasts. Its cost is Is, 
4d., rather more than the same article would bring today. It is 
probable, however, that all through the college year there were 
donations of food from home. Itemized outlay for coffee, but- 
ter, fish, and other extras, hints at entertaining in the boys’ 
rooms. We find that at intervals cash is paid “toward Buttery 
bills”; others are sent home. 

Spirits, sugar, and lemons, also supplies of wine, are often 
purchased, and on one occasion a case of gin in bottles. The serv- 
ing of punch was permitted on the ground that as then made it 
was not an intoxicating beverage. The Buttery sales of liquor 
were perhaps intelligently designed to keep undergraduates 
from frequenting disreputable places in pursuit of more potent 
alcoholics. “Drunkennesse and lewdnesse” called for relentless 
discipline, but the universal use of wine, beer, and rum by all 
classes would have made it impossible to press any further pro- 
hibitive measures. There was evidently no objection to Porter’s 
moderate outlay for these forms of refreshment, on the part of 
the Phelps parents. In fact his mother in one of her letters 
recommends that if he is not feeling physically up to the mark 
he should “put a little rue in rum” and drink it frequently for 
the enrichment of his blood! 

The correspondence of Charles and Elizabeth Phelps with 
their son is full of kindness and sympathy. She writes bright 
narrations and clever comments on the domestic and social ex- 
periences at Forty Acres, often adding bits of political news as 
well. Her husband expresses himself more formally, as is the 
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custom of the day, but his admonitions are gentle. “Behave 
according to your station,” he urges. “Keep from Jittleness, in 
all matters.” In one of his pleasantest letters he proposes that 
Porter use his spare time outside of study-hours for writing, by 
way of acquiring a good epistolary style and finished expression. 
He himself had earned renown for conspicuous success in offer- 
iny prayers on public occasions, a vocation for which he would 
appear to have been rather better equipped than the local clergy, 
perhaps because of his familiarity with history and politics. The 
petitions were long, it is recorded, sometimes lasting an hour 
and a half, and covering much ground. His method was to begin 
as far back as possible, at the garden of Eden, the flood, or 
some early national upheaval, and work up to date, bringing out 
the dispensation of Providence all along the way. An amusing 
story has been handed down of his delivering one of these 
orations at a crowded meeting where the overflow had been 
given seats on the floor of the platform quite close to the speaker. 
Mr. Phelps had accounted for the events of the eighteenth 
century and was proceeding to enfold to the Almighty some 
contemporary happenings which he deemed ornamental to his 
narrative, when an excited militiaman sitting on the edge of 
the rostrum plucked his trouser-hem, with the hoarse whispered 
ejaculation, “Don’t forget Shays’ rebellion!” 

But in daily records of inner experience, Elizabeth Phelps 
frequently betrays solicitude for her son’s spiritual and moral 
welfare, which gives deep concern. It is written into her journal, 
all through those four years of his absence from home, on quiet 
evenings, in times of inspired meditation after Sunday dis- 
courses, sometimes in midnight watchings. The Puritan women 
released agonies of soul in those journals, merciful outlets for 
suppressed emotion. The Calvinistic deity they worshipped must 
be propitiated and cajoled. They must not lose touch with Him 
through any utterance of doubt or impatience. Prayer and self- 
abnegation were understood to be the one approach. Like Abra- 
ham they must be willing to relinquish their dearest hopes and 
ambitions at a moment’s call. Their offspring were potential 
Isaacs, ready for the sacrificial knife or flame, yet carried plead- 
ingly to the throne of grace in the hope that they might escape 
annihilation. Even their thanksgivings, written with abject ap- 
preciation of mercies vouchsafed, seem like catchings of breath 
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after relieved dread. They sing with innocence of its human 
implications, 

Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face 


and take what comfort they can from the suggestion, but are 
as often goaded by metrical exhortations such as the favorite 
passage 

Fly to the Savior, make the Judge your friend 

Lest like a lion his last vengeance tear 

Your trembling souls, and no deliv’rer near! 


Yet staunchly they stood up to tests of faith, those mothers. 
Triumphantly they soared to heights of spiritual fervor, con- 
fidently they bowed to the incomprehensible decrees of their 
impulsive Hebraic god, steadfastly they kept before them the 
image of a savior’s mercy and gentleness, despite their par- 
oxysms of terror. And they identified their religion with the 
manifestations of nature, finding promise of forgiveness, de- 
liverance, and eternal life in the firmament, the mountains or 
the sunrise. It may have been that sheer loyalty, unquestion- 
ing and unshakable, that made them the courageous characters 
they were. None the less, one finds here and there intimations 
of the inevitable perplexities of keen minds, not daring to distrust 
the divine purpose itself but vaguely questioning their own peti- 
tions for special clemency, as we find from an entry like this: 


Found Porter at home most good God how earnestly we desire that our 
children may do well but why ours? why ours? Don’t let me depend 
upon anything here—just will that ours prove good trials. Lord, I leave 
’em all with thee. 


And again; 

Lord, surely he is in good hands, thou wilt do right and best tho’ he 
prove a base creature—yet is it not in thy power, Heavenly Father, to 
save even him? Glory and praise shall be thine if he is NoT saved, and 
may I be fitted for all events.” 


As Charles Phelps was a representative in the State Legisla- 
ture at that time, it is likely that the paternal eye was frequently 
cast upon his son during visits to Boston. His wife writes of 
pleasant trips to Cambridge in Porter’s company and of being 
entertained in his room. With no athletics or gymnasium, the 
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spare time of the student was more at command of relatives than 
it is today, but also more likely to be misspent. On the quarterly 
bills sent to Forty Acres, items under the head of Punishments 
sometimes amounted to as much as a pound, but the boy’s 
specialty in misdemeanor seems to have been absence from 
prayers, which may have been the cause of his mother’s anxiety. 
His friends were welcomed at Forty Acres in vacation-time. 
In the summer of 1790 there is a hint of coming romance; a 
charming Boston girl, Sally Parsons, is invited to make a mid- 
summer visit there. Her father, Justice Theophilus Parsons, 
was a friend of the Phelps family, and had entertained Porter 
at his house. Allusions to picnics, boating-parties, and horse- 
back rides appear in the diary. But holidays are all too short; 
in four weeks the Harvard junior is back at work. 

The year 1791 had already seen progress in government. The 
Constitution was still unfinished. The old year had gone out in 
stormy debate on financial matters by the first Congress. Hamil- 
ton’s proposal for the establishment of a National Bank had 
raised the already well-worn discussion of Federal rights and 
powers which is apparently destined to go on forever. Hamilton 
carried his argument in favor of the constitutionality of the 
Bank, however, and over the objections of Jefferson and Ran- 
dolph, Washington signed the bill. Congress adjourned in 
March, and Vermont at that time entered the Union as an in- 
dependent republic, thereby ending her attenuated quarrel with 
New York, in which Porter Phelps’ grandfather and uncle had 
been so disastrously entangled. The old man died that year, 
and with him died his grandson’s hopes, if any had been cher- 
ished, of becoming a college president. The mantle of intran- 
sigent patriotism, or nationalism, did not fall upon him; his 
make-up was of a more temperate and conservative brand. But 
henceforth he was called by the name of the oldest Charles, and 
appears in the Harvard catalogue as Carolus Porter instead of 
Moses. 

This was his senior year. Harvard’s finances were improved, 
as the State’s prosperity increased. Some gifts came in. The in- 
evitable excess of the faculty’s debts were finally written off 
as a loss by the Corporation, whose loans to it had become too 
heavy to leave any hope for repayment. Phelps had “made” the 
membership of the Institute of 1770,—then called the Speak- 
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ers’ Club,—in a previous year, and was now its president. His 
purchase of The Art of Speaking on his entrance into college, 
may have been indicative of a special study of oratory, as there 
seems to have been no such course in the advertised curriculum, 
He was also taken into the Phi Beta Kappa society and mentions 
his attendance at the annual banquet, the cost of which was five 
shillings. He has an illness and is sent to some hospital or in- 
firmary, paying eighteen shillings for board and the same sum 
to a doctor. In the matter of textbooks he spends nearly a 
pound for a volume of Natural and Political Law, and buys 
at second hand Ovid’s Metamorphion, a good copy, for one 
shilling. Copies of Baron Trenck at nine shillings and Werther 
at five, suggest an interest in German, though we are told that 
at that time Hebrew and French were the only elective lan- 
guage-courses, and nothing else appears in the catalogue of that 
year. 

There are various subscription dinners; the expense of one, 
added to the price of “‘a chaise to Salem,” some buckles and a 
fan, comes to eighteen shillings. “Crevats,” collars and collar- 
buttons are purchased. “Ye Steward” gets some fifty pounds in 
payments during the year, and rather heavy Buttery bills are 
sent home. Conspicuous as the only hint of beneficence during 
the four years, however, is this insignificant item, “Gave away 
sixpence.” Small loans and dues are exchanged with classmates; 
we recognize old Boston names, Ichabod Tucker, Whiting 
Manning, Thomas Pickman, Thomas Rice, Noah Fearing, Peter 
Whitney, Ezekial Derby and Nathanie Cabot Lee, to whom 
his comrades tender a banquet in honor of some attainment or 
office. Some of these boys are sons of those merchants who were 
denominated by Shays’ “Regulators” and other upstate mal- 
contents as “bloodsuckers,” in the revolt of 1787. They were 
practically the only class who had made any money through the 
depression. 

Now well into his last quarter, the lad of eighteen begins to 
prepare for graduation. Three shillings go for a black gown, per- 
haps rented. Fifteen shillings, however, are paid for silk stock- 
ings. Almost at the last he losses eighteen shillings, but his 
mother notes that it was recovered not long after. This final 
item finishes the record, beneath the columns of which is in- 
scribed, End of College Expenses. We have no account of the 
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Commencement exercises, and must conclude that extra outlay 
was separately provided for. He goes home in July, but returns 
to Cambridge in August for some postgraduate law-study, and 
sets up housekeeping in the home of the Misses Howe, buying 
a rather expensive desk and fitting out two rooms, one of which 
he papers at the modest expenditure of four shillings. One is 
used as a dining-room parlor, apparently, and for it he rents 
a mirror, tables and half a dozen “green armchairs,” beside a 
complete set of china, table-silver, and a salver with tea set. Ap- 
parently he settles sundry social obligations. Several dinners are 
given, a waiter hired occasionally and special viands provided. 
But this is only for the half-year. In January the rented furnish- 
ings are returned, carefully listed, and a receipt taken for them. 
Then the account is balanced, and on the last page of the ex- 
pense-book is recorded: 

Discharged all my bills, detts, accts., &c. and took receipts. And on 
the 23d took my departure and dropt connection with college. 


Attest Mos. P. Phelps. 


A reckoning of all known expenses and the quarterly bills col- 
lected by the college shows that the outlay for the entire four 
years was covered by something less than a thousand dollars. 
Comparing this with the expenses of his sister’s sons forty years 
later, two at Harvard and two at Amherst,-who received each 
a thousand from their parents but were obliged to work during 
vacations in order to “piece out,” it may be inferred that costs 
increased in the early nineteenth century. We have no reason, 
however, to suppose otherwise than that Porter may have la- 
bored on his father’s farm for pay while at home, and thus 
added in part to his resources. 

It would have been interesting to know more of the boy’s 
college life, had a diary accompanied the expense-account. It 
is perhaps worth while to find out something of its contribution 
to the man’s career later on. That was typical of the educated 
gentleman of his time. The college courses, so far as can be 
learned, had been chiefly classical, literary, and linguistic; this 
last we deduce through the evidences in his correspondence of 
a familiarity with the modern languages as well as Greek and 
Latin. No better postgraduate training could have been chosen 
by his father than a position in Justice Parsons’ office, where 
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he was given opportunity to perfect himself in the study of 
Law. Theophilus Parsons stood at the head of the legal pro- 
fession at that time. He was later appointed Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. His ability was unquestionably augmented by 
his scholarly habits, the great advantages derived from associa- 
tion with men of culture and wisdom like Trowbridge and 
Dana, and an experience in the Courts of Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion which necessitated study of the civil law, the laws of na- 
tions and principles of belligerent and neutral rights, called 
frequently into use at this stage of colonial history. Parsons be- 
came as distinguished an authority in these matters as in his 
familiarity with the common and statute law of his own country. 
The “Giant of the Law” they called him, legal friends and op- 
ponents alike. In 1801 he declined a commission from President 
Adams to the Attorney Generalship of the United States. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from Harvard, Dart- 
mouth and Brown University. But along with his tremendous 
energy he carried an equally remarkable power of relaxation. 
It was said that he could work intensively for days and nights 
and then amuse himself in moments of leisure with either a 
deep mathematical problem or a modern novel, completely lay- 
ing aside any creative or constructive mental activity. Now and 
then a theological proposition offered as absorbing an interest 
to his reasoning powers as a scientific one. 

For Porter Phelps the influence of so versatile a mind and 
the broader intercourse which as one of the Judge’s friends 
was open to him in the family of his chief, was of untold value. 
Apparently the young man himself had been endowed with a 
measure of social instinct. His wooing of Sally Parsons, pursued 
for several years in the face of distinct rivalry, since that charm- 
ing person was a much-courted Boston belle, ended triumphant- 
ly and was approved by both sets of-parents. The effort to win 
her was kept up with a tenacity which reveals the persistent 
spirit of the wooer. His love-letters, to judge by a few remain- 
ing specimens, were full of attractive description, combining pic- 
turesque recitals of everyday happenings with subtle implica- 
tions of constant devotion to a beloved image. Some of his 
tributes were in the form of poems—couplets and sonnets com- 
posed for her and copied afterward into a blank-book with a 
rosy cover. In his desk—one of the large portable ones which 
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could be rested on a table—there was a collection of small crystal 
seals with which he was accustomed to fasten his epistles. The 
inscriptions cut into them are mostly French; a pair of clasped 
hands bearing the motto Toujours Fidéle, a couple of turtle- 
doves holding a scroll in their bills on which we find the one 
word Amour; another design with J’espére, a fourth Pensez 4 
moi; trite little phrases, typical of the devices used by ardent 
lovers for conveying their sentiments. His outward behavior 
was from all accounts characterized by the foresight and caution 
of a cool, moderate, accurate personality. He never evinced the 
hot-headed impetuosity of his grandfather, nor yet the benevo- 
lence and large-heartedness of his parents. After his law train- 
ing he acquired an office and partner—sundry stout chests are 
inscribed Phelps & Rand—and married the lovely Sally, set- 
tling with her in a commodious house on Charles Street. His 
business was successful, his income ample, augmented through 
a flourishing trade in imports, at that period the most lucra- 
tive Boston industry. Packets of well-kept accounts contain the 
history of various “ventures,” from all accounts lucky and profit- 
able. His social connections were pleasant and membership or 
leadership in various civic associations testified to an active com- 
munity interest. Through a friendship with William Ellery 
Channing he came to embrace Unitarianism, and passed on 
Channing’s sermons to his sister and her husband and oldest 
son. The mildness and bright hopefulness of this new gospel 
brought to the third Elizabeth complete deliverance from her 
Calvinistic fear-complex. She must have been considered dan- 
gerously strong and persuasive by the officers of the Hadley 
Orthodox Church, which selected her for a systematic persecu- 
tion amounting to “mental cruelty” and finally excommunicated 
her and her husband. Then in 1816 while on a visit to Forty 
Acres the sudden desire came to Charles Phelps to break with 
his city connections and return to the elm-canopied spaces, the 
hills and forests and meadows of his native valley. He built a 
large house, embellished with fine woodwork inside and out, 
spacious rooms, broad windows, a brass knocker and doorplate 
of beautiful design—but neither paint nor clapboards. The walls 
weathered to a somewhat gloomy gray, suggesting silence and 
isolation. But tall pines, green orchards, bright gardens sur- 
rounded it. The Boston residence was deserted, the partnership 
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dissolved; the wife and five growing children were uprooted 
from their happy urban connections for the sake of a segrega- 
tion which to their minds was devastating. Mrs. Phelps died the 
following year, and after three years more he married again, 
this time taking the younger Parsons daughter, who presented 
him with five more children. Eleven boys and girls in rearing 
at the older house, where his sister Elizabeth was living, her 
husband a retired parson, joined later with their ten cousins in 
contributing a gay youthful addition to the Hadley and North- 
ampton gatherings. 

The differences in mentality found in most of those early 
New England families were noticeable among the Phelps prog- 
eny. One son married, but was childless. One was conspicu- 
ously sub-normal from birth on. One came back from college 
a nervous and emotionally unstable wreck for years, though he 
eventually passed into serene and normal old age. One became 
a teacher of the classics—a dried-up but genial little old man 
with humorous wrinkles round his eyes; and one, a true “gentle- 
man of the old school,” courtly and distinguished, was in be- 
havior the embodiment of all that his forefathers would have 
wished from him. The eldest son, however, who had finished his 
Harvard courses with credit and ambition, in some way failed 
to meet paternal approval, and lived out fifty long years and 
more in a kind of servitude at the farm. He became a recluse, 
finding books a substitute for human companionship, and silence 
in place of social interchanges, till at last the penetration of a 
genial country parson led to a friendship which brightened and 
warmed his later years. The women of the family were culti- 
vated, gracious, and charming. A journal kept by the oldest 
daughter for years after her mother’s death shows no hint of 
loneliness, despite many winters of bleak solitude among the 
strange old brothers who ate their meals in chilly stillness, 
waited upon by a shrewd little serving-woman. But the neigh- 
bors knew and loved Miss Sarah for her daintiness, her benevo- 
lence and her indomitable courage. As she lay dead at last, in 
the south parlor, with the sun shining upon her softly folded 
hands and the Autumn golden-rod heaped about her coffin, they 
shed tears of heart-felt sorrow. 

Her father put much thought into the building of his house, 
and left a record of the process, copied into a small volume like 
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the college expense-book, which gives the cost of every bit 
of stone, wood, and mortar used in its construction, and even 
the amount of grog, a prerequisite, served to the workmen. He 
gave a good deal of time to his orchards and gardens, planting 
some rare trees, now giants, to stand guard over its southern 
entrance. He kept up more or less connection with the Govern- 
ment, serving as Representative in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture during nine years and one year as State senator, and was 
often consulted in the capacity of an advisory counsel called 
to adjudicate in local difficulties. He drew up the famous will 
of Oliver Smith, a wealthy Hatfield farmer who had made a 
fortune through the cultivation of tobacco on one of the first 
successful plantations in New England, and was anxious to make 
it a real contribution for the advancement of later generations. 
His lands and the Phelps meadows were connected then by a 
bridge across the Connecticut, and he crossed over to get Law- 
yer Phelps’ advice with regard to the project. The two worked 
out a remarkable testamentary document, a radical departure 
from current philanthropic methods and extremely constructive. 
A fund was created for financing young men without money- 
resources, by “binding out” or apprenticing them to farmers or 
mechanics. They were to receive a wage or its equivalent in 
clothing, were each year to pay an interest of $25.00 from their 
earnings, and at the end of five years’ acceptable service were 
given the sum of five hundred dollars as capital to start them 
in business or trade. A similar foundation for girls paid the sum 
of three hundred dollars after three years of housework; and 
any young woman born within the limits of a certain territory 
which contained eight contiguous towns, could if her own repu- 
tation and that of her intended husband were unassailable, re- 
ceive a dowry of fifty dollars for her marriage outfit. A Board 
of Trustees was provided for, who would practice careful super- 
vision of the beneficiaries. The provisions for execution of this 
admirable scheme were worked out with amazing perspicacity 
and detail, by the farmer and the country lawyer. They were 
ahead of their time in vision, and probably did not themselves 
realize how far-reaching its benefits might be, both by en- 
couraging industry and thrift, and also matrimony and increased 
population. But the will, though legally seaworthy and all too 
binding in fact to allow for economic changes in the business 
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world, was fiercely opposed later on. It was subjected to bitter 
attack by Smith’s relatives after his death. They tried to break 
it by means of a contention that the signature of young Theo- 
philus Phelps, the son who had been suffering from a nervous 
breakdown on account of overwork at college, was invalid by 
reason of his mental state. The young man had been called in 
from the garden outside his father’s study to sign his name as 
witness. The renowned legal battle which ensued, between two 
celebrated advocates of the time, Rufus Choate and Daniel 
Webster, is still recalled, up and down the Connecticut Valley. 
Choate’s impassioned attack was enhanced by a glittering, ap- 
parently convincing oratory, his brilliant descriptive powers em- 
ployed to produce in vivid colors a picture of the Northampton 
setting among hills and valleys and the figure of a youth with 
darkened mind moving, confused and incapable, in the midst of 
unrealized natural splendor. When the speaker sat down after 
a burst of applause, Webster strolled out upon the platform, 
relaxed and unexcited, and began his defence of the will with 
a cynical reference to this word-painting, following it with the 
remark, “And there, gentlemen,” indicating Choate, “is the 
artist!” He then proceeded to dispose of the simple question 
of law involved in the dispute, and ended with an argument 
which won out for the Charities. 

The provisions of this document were fatally inflexible. It 
was ahead of its time; but time after all, crippled the original 
design. Conditions of labor have completely changed in the 
course of a hundred years. As the Unions grew stronger and 
the demand for apprentices lessened, fewer and fewer young 
men and women have been found who will consent to its limita- 
tions and devote the years following their school courses to 
farm-work or housework; the business school offers a more 
practical training combined with greater freedom, to their way 
of thinking, and nowadays a job can be found which they feel 
is more profitable than the “five-year plan.” Nevertheless, a 
succession of conscientious, understanding and broad-minded 
trustees have managed to employ the accumulated thousands of 
the fund and made it of use to earners, through loans, from 
which the accruing interest could add to its principal, and now 
and then through the response from industrious and ambitious 
young people to whose real advance it has contributed. 
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Charles Porter Phelps made a third venture in matrimony, 
after the death of his second wife; the companionship of his 
children, despite their dutiful but somewhat formal affection, 
was not satisfying. He seems to have found a congenial mate in 
a widow from Maine, a highly cultivated lady with three equal- 
ly accomplished daughters. The members of this quartette were 
politely received by the family in the gray house, its numbers 
now somewhat diminished. Amelia, Eliza, and Caroline, senti- 
mental yearning spirits, left traces of their prowess in the arts 
and sundry accumulations of foreign travel among the house- 
hold treasures. They evidently appreciated their stepfather’s 
fine library and also the younger masculine element to which 
this new relationship had introduced them. They all died un- 
married, however. 

Two portraits remain, indicators of the personality which 
developed in post-college years. One, painted during prosper- 
ous days of middle age, shows a rather benignant, pleasant 
gentleman, well-dressed, refined, possessed of balance and 
equanimity. The other, a crayon sketch made by the one grand- 
daughter who survived him, can hardly be reconciled with it. 
It is the face of a frowning old man, embittered and wearied. 
For all his consolations in the shape of duties performed and 
obligations met, of chest upon chest filled with honest accounts 
and conscientious reports, there was no spur, no ambition left; 
perhaps most disappointing of all, no grandson to bear his name, 
no son who had ventured to strike out boldly and win recogni- 
tion on some new path. He may have realized that his passing 
would not be widely mourned. Old age is not apt at self-ap- 
praisal; memory alone cannot register a life’s fulfillment. The 
boy had followed his father’s precepts; he had avoided little- 
ness, and lived up to what he considered his station. Yet he had 
not achieved greatness. Notwithstanding, one accomplishment 
can be placed to his credit; that elusive thing, sacred in prin- 
ciple, inseparable from perfect integrity, safest in practice but 
variable in potentiality—unattainable alike by Governments and 
individuals in times of national depression—a balanced budget. 
Upon the tombstone of this practical personality might well 
have been inscribed, in the language of his youthful memo- 
randum: “Discharged all my bills, detts, accts. etc. . . . took 
my departure and dropt connection”—with Life. 
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By MERLE COLBY 


The Literary Artist and his Surroundings 


AS the creative artist a definite relation to his time and 
social class? How important is that relation? Should he 
make a conscious attempt to interpret his epoch? 

In The Use of Poetry (Norton Lectures, 1932-33, Harvard 
University Press, $2.00) Mr. T. S. Eliot solves the problem 
by an excessive simplification of it. He says in effect that the 
critic is bound by his life and times, but that the poet is not. 
Poetry is something universal, independent of its creator’s pri- 
vate life and place in the social order. When it becomes a vehi- 
cle of social ideas, an expression of a definite epoch, its literary 
value is lost. 

“The notion of what poetry is for, of what is its function to 
do, does change. Criticism is evidence of the conception of the 
use of poetry in the critic’s time.” This idea—a very seductive 
one—is examined at length in the lecture on Matthew Arnold. 
“We have reached the Matthew Arnold stage of criticism in 
America.” 

A much more ambitious book, The Great Tradition: An In- 
terpretation of American Literature Since the Civil War, by 
Granville Hicks, poses the problem more clearly, and without 
Mr. Eliot’s oversimplification. Mr. Hicks traces the growing 
social consciousness of American writers since the second Ameri- 
can revolution. Before the Civil War, in the case of Emerson 
and Thoreau, it was a purely individualistic revolt against the 
stupid conformity of the middle class. With Whitman there 
came a vague consciousness of the relation of the artist to the 
whole mass of the people, expressed indefinitely and still from 
the point of view of the individual. Then came, with Howells, 
Hay, Frederic, and others, a series of realistic pictures of the 
effects of the rapid growth of industry in America. Most of the 
novels of this period are so bad as to be unreadable today. In 
the case of two artists, however, the ability of the writer con- 
quered the difficulty of his material—Henry Adams and Mark 
Twain. The works of these two writers “are manifestations of 
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a single phenomenon—the exploitation of natural resources con- 
ducted in the interests of individual aggrandizement.” 

One of the most illuminating portions of the book deals with 
the American poetical renaissance of 1912-1920 and of a genera- 
tion of new writers who met a dismal fate. Mr. Hicks suggests 
that this brilliant group suffered for the lack of a sound critic 
to guide it. “Babbitt and More had their own interests to pro- 
tect, Van Wyck Brooks was restrained by a strange sort of 
timidity. .. . Neither the humanists nor the impressionists were 
willing to examine the social order and analyze the relation of 
literature to it. Both groups glibly affirmed that the world in 
which the artist lived had no necessary effect on his work.” 

Next in time came the Harvard aesthetes. The days of the 
reformers, of Walter Lippman and the Harvard Liberal Club, 
of John Reed the Storm-Boy, were gone. Their place was taken 
by E. E. Cummings, John Dos Passos, Robert Hillyer, Foster 
Damon, Malcolm Cowley, and others, who “argued about the 
voluptuousness of the Church and the virtues of prostitution. 
... They cut the knot that was puzzling their elders” by re- 
affirming the dogma that art had no relation to society. “Be- 
neath the complacence inspired by the new capitalism” (Mr. 
Hicks means the era of prosperity 1920-30) “lay the haunting 
fear that the class to which most writers belong... was doomed.” 

Naturally writers drifted into romantic pessimism—Faulk- 
ner, Jeffers—or into a new Byronism compounded of equal parts 
of blood, sex, and alcohol, whose best example is Hemingway. 
The followers of T. S. Eliot—Allen Tate, John Crowe Ran- 
som, John Brooks Wheelwright, drifted into mysticism; “the 
Catholic church provides the writer with a body of ideas that 
have the dignity of age and the appearance of stability... . For 
the writer who is not ready for the Church, there is the pleasant 
half-way house of humanism.” 

“But the new tradition in American letters is now too firmly 
entrenched to be affected by individual apostasies.” Mr. Hicks 
regards John Dos Passos as an excellent example of a writer who 
could pass through the various aestheticisms and still keep de- 
veloping. He cites others, many of whom are as yet simply names 
to the casual reader. He mentions Joseph Freeman, editor of 
The New Masses, as one of the most intelligent of the newer 
critics. Unfortunately for critical purposes, Mr. Freeman’s ac- 
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tivities are so diverse as to permit him a relatively small portion 
of time for criticism. 

The editor has read no reviews of Mr. Hicks’s book, but he has 
a very good idea as to what the replies of most reviewers will be. 
They will set up a life-like dummy which they will variously 
label “the Marxist approach” or “economic determinism” and 
will belabor their dummy under the impression that it is Mr. 
Hicks. They will say that Mr. Hicks is interested in American 
literature only as it reflects the industrial age in America, thus 
distorting his point of view by turning it upside down. Let Mr. 
Hicks speak for himself, “We have attempted to view Ameri- 
can life of the industrial age as the artist might view it. We have 
understood. ...” 


The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford 1883 to 1932, Edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks (Houghton Mifflin Co., $5.00) is probably 
the most entertaining and delightful book of non-fiction pub- 
lished this season. The editor cannot quote—every page is quot- 
able, abounding in candid, felicitous phrases. From his earliest 
days the author of the Journal, ill, confined to his rooms, hunted 
through the literature of the world for material for his Psy- 
chographs. He quaintly compares Louisa Alcott to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and for a moment you almost believe a similarity exists. 
The portrait of a scholar, self-drawn, emerges from these fresh 
pages. Gamaliel Bradford’s literary method was to the highest 
degree untrustworthy. But it produced charming results. 


In The Heart of Emerson’s Essays (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.00) Professor Bliss Perry has rendered the very real service 
of rearranging the essays so that their proper emphasis is not 
lost. He also recalls to us the importance of the early and bril- 
liant essay, Nature. 


One chapter in The Achievement of Rome: A Chapter in 
Civilization, by William Chase Greene (Harvard University 
Press, $4.50) transcends a purely historical significance. This 
is the long, well-documented chapter on the Civis Romanus. The 
chapters dealing with Latin literature are by contrast dull and 
devoid of new ideas. 

“When a society discovers that slowly changing circumstances 
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and a series of makeshifts, compromises, and well-meaning blun- 
ders have built up a massive human fabric on an insecure founda- 
tion, it is not possible to dismantle it at will and rebuild it at 
convenience; the fabric distintegrates from pressure internal and 
external.” 


The History of the Town of Brookline, Massachusetts, by 
John Gould Curtis, is a subscription book, and hence illustrated 
and produced more lavishly than could be expected in a book 
of its limited appeal and low price (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$5.00). “The ‘poor little town’ of three centuries ago is today 
the wealthiest community under that form of government (lim- 
ited town meeting) in the world.” The history of the domination 
of the town by its great mercantile families is interesting and 
significant. 


A Sportsman’s Second Scrapbook ty John C. Phillips 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $4.50) is beautifully illustrated with 
drawings by A. L. Ripley, with a frontispiece in color. The 
sportsman will delight in its range, its detail, and its pleasant 
manner. 


Imitations, by Charles Hall Grandgent (Harvard University 
Press, $2.00) is at its best when the essayist is recalling his child- 
hood. He has an uncommon ability to make philology and 
phonetics interesting. He is serenely unconscious of anything 
outside the world of the scholar and the gentleman. 


Local Government in the United States: A Challenge and 
An Opportunity. By Murray Seasongood. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $1.50). Mr. Seasongood was the first Mayor and 
Chairman of the City Planning Commission of Cincinnati. This 
book contains the substance of lectures given in Boston and Cam- 
bridge last year, also a lecture given to 600 students of Govern- 
ment 1 at Harvard. 

Mr. Seasongood, who experienced at first hand the tactics of 
racketeers and politicians who control our important cities, and 
who was instrumental in securing a reformist “clean govern- 
ment” administration, believes in the face of the facts he has 
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encountered that even-handed justice is possible under the City 
Manager method. He attempts to answer the arguments of lib- 
erals like Steffens and Norman Thomas, who point out that 
reformers eventually play into the hands of the politicians, by 
saying, “Even where city-manager government is controlled by 
the politicians, as it was in Cleveland during all of Mr. Hop- 
kins’s administration, the government will almost certainly be 
better than under the ordinary mayor form with the same poli- 
tician control.” But he refutes his own argument, which has more 
an emotional than a factual basis, when he remarks later on, 
“Another obstruction to good government is that resulting from 
‘best citizens’ who lend their names and influence to retard the 
onward march of their community. ... You cannot have burglars 
without a ‘fence,’ and local gangs cannot persist without ‘best 
citizens.’ ” We await with interest Mr. Seasongood’s plan for 
the extermination of the best citizens of Cincinnati. 


The Two Franklins (Benjamin, Benjamin Franklin Bache), 
by Bernard Fay. Illustrated. (Little Brown, $3.50.) A bright, 
keen, anecdotal book, full of brilliant character sketches. The 
account of Benjamin Franklin in France is superb. Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, forgotten until Professor Fay recalled him to 
us, was important in the Republican administration as publisher 
of the Aurora, and would probably have been much more of a 
historical figure had he not died early of the plague in 1798. 
The account of the “school of revolution” in France and its im- 
pact on middle-class circles in America is well done. 


Invitation to Philosophy, by Durant Drake. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $3.25). This is a genuine “Story of Philosophy”— 
an outline of the growth of ideas, and not picturesque biography. 
The main currents of philosophical thought are discussed under 
their heads: God, Causality, etc. Once could wish they were 
more often related to the political and social ideas of their time. 
But the author has done an excellent job, and does not conceive 
of philosophy as a set of ideas in vacuo. “Intelligence has proved 
a feeble force when pitted against passion. Our nationalistic 
patriotisms and tensions continue unabated. . .. Whether men 
will distribute the benefits of material progress to everyone or 
keep many of them for the benefit of a small possessing class 
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... One great community of peoples, the Soviet Union, has 
already taken gigantic strides.” 


Happy Days. By Ogden Nash. Illustrated by O. Soglow. 
(Simon and Shuster, $2.00). The satirical edge of these verses 
becomes somewhat blunt as the reader faithfully turns the pages. 
The flatness of the rhymes is really very funny when they are 
read aloud—Mr. Nash has a genius for bad rhyming which the 
distinguished London Times took all too seriously. Soglow’s 
drawings are splendid. As for the verses, grotesquery too often 
does service for wit. Occasionally the satire bites, as in the first 
poem. 

Certainly there are lots of things in life that money won’t buy, but it’s 


very funny— 
Have you ever tried to buy them without money? 


Long Pennant, by Oliver La Farge (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$2.50); The Riffians, by Carleton Coon (Little Brown, $2.00) ; 
Haven’s End, by John P. Marquand (Little Brown, $2.50). 
Here are three novels of escape—into a nostalgic never-never 
land of romance. The Riffians is told dryly and with excellent 
dramatic effect. The reader is sometimes irritated when highly 
entertaining characters are introduced only to disappear as the 
story progresses. Long Pennant is an application of the stream of 
consciousness technique to romance, and is lushly told by an ex- 
pert tale-teller who knows how to hold the reader’s interest. 
Once or twice a literary trick fails to come off, but for the most 
part the method is exactly suited to the matter. Haven’s End 
is told from the point of view of a small boy, and leaves the 
reader with the conviction that the past was somehow better 
than the present. All three recommended as excellent entertain- 
ment. 
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Interlude 


HOMAS HARDY, in one of his unsuccessful efforts to 

avert the persistent accusation of pessimism, remarks that 
some men become vocal in the presence of comedy and some in 
the presence of tragedy. A great many men become vocal in the 
presence of a change of government. A new régime in state, col- 
lege, or club produces a sudden and fluent articulation in the 
human species; and as many of the persons who become vocal 
do not directly command the ear of the administration they 
would like to influence, it is natural that they should seek a pub- 
lic outlet for their views. 

Much of this articulation is mere professional breath, the ef- 
fluence of editors and paragraph writers who receive a sudden 
support and factitious power from the momentary public inter- 
est in their opinions. But it may happen that a change of régime, 
bringing the sense of exhilaration and hope, of fresh objectives, 
new efforts of thought, new modes and opportunities of action, 
should incite a measure of really useful reflection. The jealousy 
of the private citizen for the excellence of his country, if it is 
not meddlesome, is precious; and his sense of responsibility and 
hope for the community, if it is not a mere delusive offshoot of 
self-importance, is the strength and the hope of the government 
also. Occasions of change are those that touch the jealousy of 
the citizen to the quick, and awaken his desire to participate, if 
only by thought, in the forward movement; they lead him to 
take stock of his convictions, to examine anew his communal 
hopes and views, to expose them for whatever value they may 
have, if it be only to himself. 

In this spirit the Graduates’ Magazine devotes a considerable 
share of space—two articles and some pages of its regular de- 
partments—to the consideration of problems and policies at 
Harvard during the present juncture. If at times these pages 
trespass upon the direct province of the President, we offer them 
with a smile which we hope may be properly disarming. Should 
they never come to his attention, we hope that they may, none 
the less, in ways less overt, strengthen his hands for the task 
which he must perform. For they give evidence not only that 
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the Harvard community is trying to reconceive its function and 
to freshen its thoughts and its energy by candid self-examination, 
but that it is prepared and expectant in mood, waiting for the 
signal to put itself in motion, and for the sound of a going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees. 

At the moment the stroke of change hangs in abeyance. The 
mood of the time is in conflict with its actual condition. A 
general consciousness of lull and of treading water has diffused 
itself through the academic structure. Everyone knows that 
radical changes will be in order; no one can yet anticipate when 
they will appear or what form they will take. The Crimson re- 
marked that the order putting an end to the ringing of the 
seven-o’-clock bell was the “first important act of the new ad- 
ministration.” Other acts, appealing to other criteria of impor- 
tance, have not attained comparable notoriety; but one may 
eventually exert a more profound effect, at least upon the teach- 
ing staff, than the seven-o’-clock silence which has displaced 
the clangor of a century. 


The Faculty First 


It is well known that in recent administrations the impor- 
tance of the faculty as a deliberative body has passed into 
decline. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences now numbers well 
over three hundred members; attendance at faculty meetings 
has ranged from twenty or thirty to perhaps seventy or eighty 
on occasions when unusual business has been anticipated. Presi- 
dent Eliot, when the faculty consisted of less than half its 
present numbers, considered that it was too large a body to 
deliberate successfully, and declared that its work ought to be 
done by committees. More recent years have not tended to 
restore its prestige. The anecdote is not unknown of a famous 
professor in a former generation who expressed his embarrass- 
ment at faculty meetings, attendance at which, as he said, seemed 
to be an intrusion on the President’s private business. 

Mr. Conant has made the suggestion that the faculty elect 
from its own membership a representative body of reasonably 
wieldy proportions, and that it confer upon this body its powers 
of deliberation and decision. The suggestion appears to offer 
a method of restoring the dignity of the faculty as a deliberative 
assembly; the presumption is that questions of genuine moment 
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could be presented to such a body, and that it would honor 
such questions by virtually unanimous attendance. But the pro- 
posal has not been received without misgivings. A device for 
stripping the faculty of its last shadow of authority and re- 
spect has been discovered beneath the innocent appearance of 
the plan, and it has been confided for the time being to the 
mercies of a committee. Human nature does not like to be de- 
prived of the right to neglect an inalienable privilege. As a 
wise man said, all men have an intrinsic right to sleep under 
bridges, but only the poor exercise it. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Conant’s proposal is beneficently intended; and Mr. 
DeVoto, whose article on another page provides us with the 
slogan “the faculty first,” may well see in the suggestion of 
the President a straw blowing in the desired direction. 


Misgivings about Research 


Two contributors to the present number bring forward a prob- 
lem of which much will be heard during the years that are in 
prospect. Mr. DeVoto asks that the excellence of the faculty 
be placed before every other consideration in the conduct of 
the University. Mr. Thwing, President Emeritus of Western 
Reserve University, who first contributed to this magazine under 
the editorship of William Roscoe Thayer, lays emphasis on 
the primacy of great teaching among the duties of a Univer- 
sity. It might be thought that no dissent could be found to 
such views; but as a matter of fact the very large amount of 
indifference to the love of teaching and to its enthusiastic prac- 
tice which prevails in universities might well astound and shock 
the amateur intelligence. Great teachers are not merely diffi- 
cult to come by; if their minds are absorbed primarily by teach- 
ing, it is not impossible that they may be held suspect and 
regarded by not a few of their learned colleagues with a sense 
of contamination. A university is frequently defined as a body 
of productive scholars; President Conant himself has lent sanc- 
tity to the phrase. Productive scholarship is the embodiment 
of researches in print; it is thought to enlarge the bounds of 
human knowledge. Teaching, more overtly than the uninitiated 
would be likely to imagine, is regarded as the sacrifice every 
man must make to necessity in a world which still exacts of us 
all the curse that was laid upon Adam. 
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When President Thwing, therefore, puts great teaching fore- 
most among the obligations of a university, he is not uttering 
a platitude but asserting a position which at least in practice 
does not meet with universal acceptance. And when he raises 
the question whether teaching and research at present stand 
in the right relation, he is carrying his point with commendable 
firmness into sacrosanct territory. The ideal of research, at 
least in some branches of study, may well undergo a fresh 
examination. Whether its present predominance creates a favor- 
able soil for great teaching may prove to be no idle question. 
No one would wish to detract from the ideal of reseatch, or 
bring it into disfavor, when it is rightly conceived. Young men 
must obviously continue to be trained in the methods of exact 
inquiry, and inspired by its discipline; and it is plain that a 
university would stagnate if a considerable part of its faculty 
were not devoted to the search for fresh knowledge. But it is 
open to question whether the ideal of research and the ideal 
of teaching are always companionable, whether excellence in 
one is a test of qualifications in the other, and whether in a 
university, which trains a few hundreds of scholars but many 
thousands of students destined to pass into general life or into 
the active professions, the ideal of research ought to be of uni- 
versal application. 

Professional scholarship and the genius of the teacher are by 
no means incompatible. A confirmed philologist, to whom litera- 
ture is only valuable because it provides indispensable speci- 
mens of language for scientific study, sometimes makes a more 
enlivening and even a more popular teacher of the humanities 
than a professed lover of literary tradition to whom linguistics 
is a waste and barren tract of human aberration. It is all in 
the man. The truly great scholar is apt to have some art or 
infection of communicating the zest and method of his inquiries, 
and can often infuse the most unpromising item of knowledge 
with unexpected humanity. 

But it is sometimes necessary to make a clean breast of quali- 
fications in order to reach the heart of the matter. And the 
heart of the matter is contained in two propositions. The meas- 
urement of all values in a university by the test of research 
cramps many fair necks to a yoke that does not fit, and creates 
purely artificial standards of success and achievement which 
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can be simulated by those who feel no true interest in the 
pursuit of knowledge, but can take advantage of an established 
method for the sake of professional advancement. Again—and 
it is upon this second proposition that it may be useful to ex- 
patiate a littlk—the value of research is by no means equal in 
all branches of learning. 

Everyone can see the value of research in science. It is im- 
mediate and practical. It cures or mitigates disease, it extends 
our control over nature; or if discoveries in science present no 
immediate application, history suggests that unforeseen use- 
fulness may flow at any time from the most recondite and ab- 
stract additions to knowledge. Moreover, many items which 
the sciences have added to our knowledge are valuable, although 
they should never bear practical fruit. They satisfy curiosity, 
they provide new matter for reflection, they extend the range 
of human perceptiveness. 

Repeated triumphs have established the prestige of research 
in the sciences. We may be visited by misgivings, it is true, 
when we reflect upon the uses to which natural discoveries 
have been put. The subtleties of radio communication have 
made the ether a picnic ground for the banalities and vulgari- 
ties of a continent. The study of various forms of matter under 
enormous pressures, originally suggested, it may well be, by 
purest theoretical interest, are not without their bearing upon 
the structure of guns. It is easy enough for the scientist to ab- 
solve himself from reproach in these matters, resting the blame 
on society, of which he is a part; but this question is too ex- 
tensive to be argued here. It will be more appropriate to ask 
whether the ideal of research is of equal value in other branches 
of study. 

It is always possible, no doubt, to extend the bounds of 
human knowledge; and this, we are told, is the office of the 
productive scholar. But these are phrases of no small dignity. 
Any new fact is an addition to knowledge, but may fall very 
far below the dignity of the phrase. What may rightfully be 
called an extension of the bounds of knowledge, with due re- 
gard for the prestige which the words ought to confer? Surely 
nothing which does not bring about a perceptible modification 
of the lives or thoughts of those into whom it enters. New 
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acquisitions of fact may have small value in this regard; new 
efforts of interpretation, although they may not enlarge the 
realm of fact, and so may not properly qualify as achievements 
of research, may possess much greater value. A time may come 
when extraordinary gifts or extraordinary opportunities are 
required for new acquisitions of really important fact in a given 
branch of study. Of what use then is the universal practice of 
research in that study except to exhibit proficiency in the use 
of technical instruments for their own sake, the object for which 
they were first devised having melted away or lost a great part 
of its value? A student of the classics recently confessed, “My 
field has been combed over since the Renaissance, and it has 
really become nothing but a tour de force to write a thesis now.” 
Santayana defined a fanatic as one who redoubles his efforts 
when he has forgotten his aim, and it is to be feared that 
universities are not without danger of making fanatics of their 
scholars. 

It is in literary studies that the value of research is most 
open to question. Of what use the exhaustive study of forgotten 
and worthless literary fashions; the lists, confined at either 
extremity by carefully selected dates, of obscure examples of 
arightly outmoded genre; the small potatoes of biography care- 
fully exhumed from the mould and dust of archives? When 
these things are labors of love, they are labors of merit. When 
they are labors of professional obligation, they are the expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame. It is not that literary research 
should be abandoned, or that its fertility has been exhausted. 
In a human world this could never come about. New discovery 
is always enriching the record even of the remote past. And 
if conceivably the past beyond a certain terminus could be ex- 
hausted, our yesterdays are ever shrinking backward with ac- 
celerated haste, leaving their relations and influences to be 
traced out, their movements of thought and civilization to be 
examined and valued, their texts to be annotated (perhaps even 
now someone is ambitiously at work on the Cantos of Ezra 
Pound). There is always plenty to look up, always bait for the 
true-born literary detective. And his catch makes a very savoury 
mess for a good many appetites when it is seasoned with judg- 
ment; his labor, if it is labor toward an intelligently conceived 
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end, may really bring about perceptible modifications of life 
and thought. We need not less respect for research, but more: 
we need a criterion of value by which to form a judgment of 
its purposes and achievements. Such a criterion would wear 
some of the character of a philosophical principle. It would in- 
sist upon interpretation, understanding, critical evaluation, as 
requisites of productive scholarship, and not upon mere acquisi- 
tions of fact. And by this very insistence a sound criterion would 
bid a happy dismissal to the majority of literary researchers, 
whose labor is not undertaken for the love of knowledge, but 
is a calculated and barren exercise, the proficiency of bravura 
pianists who hate music. 

A criterion of value in productive scholarship might also 
grant recognition, even at university levels, to the ideal of 
teaching. Is not a man who produces his main effects in students 
rather than in books also, in his way, a productive scholar? 
Is this an ignoble or unprofessional ideal? Are qualifications 
for the pursuit of it to be measured in terms of research? Amid 
the far-flung physical expansion which the new régime at Har- 
vard receives as its most conspicuous heritage, one purely edu- 
cational institution, almost by accident, has found a place. This 
is the tutorial system, whose whole direct effort and purpose 
are concentrated upon the task of teaching. It originated as a 
practical appendage to the general examinations. But under- 
graduates passed these examinations in the first years without 
the help of tutors, and should still be able to pass them, super- 
ficial as they are, without such administratively luxurious aids. 
If the tutorial body exists for any good purpose at all, it exists 
as the most direct organ of teaching under the new system. 
Capable of original and valuable development, the tutorial 
corps finds itself at the moment in an equivocal and insecure 
position. What the régime of President Conant succeeds in 
doing with the tutors will be a major test of its imagination and 
resourcefulness; for the problems which the exigencies of the 
present have raised are difficult and perplexing in the extreme. 

But at this point the editor needs only to call attention to 
the penetrating and dependable observations of Mr. Bowie 
on the position of the tutors. His remarks are well worth the 
attention of those who are interested in the problems of the 
University. 
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Presentation 


It is a pleasure to introduce in this number a department 
for reviews of books by Harvard men, which will be regularly 
contributed by Merle Colby, ’24. Harvard publications have 
been conspicuously lacking in general review columns. The Bul- 
letin has faithfully printed, twice a year, the admirable list of 
books by Harvard men compiled with notable industry by Miss 
Jane Howard. But no Harvard publication, since the Bulletin 
suspended its occasional general review pages, has attempted 
to notice the immense quantity of books on all manner of 
subjects which are published every season by writers who enjoy 
some connection with the University. The special publications 
of particular professions or branches of scholarship have sur- 
veyed the books that fall within their own domain; even so 
it has been possible for last year’s Godkin Lectures by the Hon- 
orable Murray Seasongood to go unnoticed in any Harvard 
periodical, even the Law Review, until the present number of 
the Graduates’ Magazine. 

The want of general notices has been conspicuous, but the 
method of supplying them presents a problem of choice. Indi- 
vidual reviews printed in small type at the end of the maga- 
zine constitute a frequent model for book pages. This method 
offers the advantage that each book may be reviewed by an 
expert in the subject; but it is inflexible, and typographically 
unpleasant. Many a literary editor, moreover, has had occasion 
to reflect that the expert in a subject is not always the best 
of reviewers. A well-qualified book-taster, intelligent, widely 
informed, and with a nose for the savor of book-print, is the 
true expert reviewer. 

It has accordingly seemed wise to commit to Mr. Colby 
singly the task of surveying books written by Harvard men. 
He will not attempt to discuss or even to mention all such 
books. He will make his own selection and express his own 
views. He will not be confined to small type, and liberal space 
will be allowed him. He is qualified for his task by a confirmed 
interest in the printed word and a professional acquaintance with 
it both as a writer and as a bookseller. He is the author of 
two novels founded on acquisitive researches into the period of 
westward migration and land hunger in this country. He has 
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recently returned from abroad with a more active interest in 
contemporary affairs and movements. 


Social Credit 


Archibald MacLeish, contributor of “A Preface to Social 
Credit,” begs to be excused from enrolling himself among the 
convinced followers of Major C. H. Douglas’s economic views, 
Mr. MacLeish, fortunately, was sympathetic enough with the 
Douglas faith to write, at the editor’s request, the exposition 
of some of the Social Credit Proposals which appears on an- 
other page. But he doubts whether the recasting of the credit 
system recommended by Major Douglas would be successful 
or feasible in method. 

After exposure to the Social Credit infection last summer, 
the editor became particularly anxious to print some notice of 
its principles in the Graduates’ Magazine. He has been unable 
so far to find a member of the Harvard faculty with direct 
knowledge of Major Douglas’s economics. Those who have 
heard of him have received their knowledge through orthodox 
economic channels, and thus not to his advantage. The exposi- 
tion provided by Mr. MacLeish, who might have become a 
professor of government at Harvard if he had not decided to 
be a poet instead, and who is now one of the contributing editors 
of Fortune, necessarily does not extend beyond simple prelimi- 
naries. Should any reader be incited to further inquiry, he should 
consult the semi-monthly journal New Democracy, which is 
devoted to the explanation and advancement of the Douglas 
scheme; or he may write to the New Economics Group, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. Hillyer’s Collected Poems 


Poets who attain the dignity of collected editions are not 
many today. Harvard can claim a stake in a good proportion 
of the foremost of such as there are. The names of Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Frost spring to mind, and of Conrad Aiken; and 
latest of all, and most completely our own, Robert Hillyer. 
Mr. Hillyer’s Collected Verse is really a selection from the 
seven volumes of poems which have marked his progress in 
the art since the Harvard University Press published his first 
essays in poetry while he was yet an undergraduate. The appear- 
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ance of this culminating volume is therefore an event which 
ought not to pass unheralded. 

Mr. Hillyer has avoided many infections during his poetical 
career. Imagism, mightily incarnated in the person of the late 
Miss Lowell, stormed the country without shaking his funda- 
mental adherence to a mode and style which reveal his taste 
in part for lyric poets of the Elizabethan age and in part for 
personal symbols, the natural resort of a mind that sees out- 
ward and visible reality as itself the symbol of other and more 
permanent realities. It may be permitted us to feel that the 
poetic literature of recent years, whatever its innovating fervor 
and its occasional brilliant accomplishments, has provided few 
works to which men are likely to turn for unstinted satisfaction. 
Noble consolation, or that strain familiar in music which seems 
to announce the groaning of the whole creation together in 
travail and yet to reconcile us by an exaltation of our natures 
even to so great a truth, in poetry has not been familiar. It 
speaks in the sonnets of Santayana at their best; and if Mr. 
Hillyer has not attained such stature, it may fairly be credited 
to him that he has contributed at a different level to the poetry 
of our own years which we can turn to for whole-hearted satis- 
faction and pleasure. His poems are not all of a piece; some 
of those more personal and equivocal in their use of symbols 
may well discontent the most favorably disposed reader. He is 
at his best for the most part in the short lyric, expressive either 
of reflection or of fancy. His finest reflective poems are those 
that most clearly give utterance to an insight that seeks beyond 
external and sensible reality for its criterion of truth and of 
the more profoundly real. Some of his best poems of fancy 
are found among the thirty pastorals, the arrangement of which 
in the collected volume is especially felicitous. But the pas- 
torals are not wholly poems of fancy. In some of them a happy 
union takes place between gracefulness and lightness of fancy 
and the characteristic burden of the more reflective pieces: 


Ponder the tone; the broken theme 
Sounds once for us, and not for long. 
It is easy to forget a dream 
However exquisite it seem, 

It is easy to forget a song. 
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The Master does but improvise, 
The final music is not yet; 

But when it shakes eternal skies 

I would not have you quite forget 
The music of the mortal dream 

We shared in joy, though not for long. 
Ponder the tone, the broken theme, 
It is easy to forget a song. 


A Nosegay for Mr. Bowie 


To the Editor of THe Harvarp Grapuates’ Macazine: 

In your September issue Mr. Bowie recommends the intro- 
duction of a required course in Communist ideology as a means 
of awakening an intelligent interest on the part of the under- 
graduates in political questions. Why Communism should be the 
favored political theory, if, as Mr. Bowie says, the world is faced 
with the choice between that and Fascism, is not entirely clear; 
but I imagine that this may be put down to a certain partiality 
of the author’s to the Proletarian cause. However, if I presume 
to criticize Mr. Bowie’s suggestion it is not on account of my 
distrust of Communism, only that I believe such a course would 
be superfluous and a duplication of many other courses at Har- 
vard. 

The article should serve asa very good exposé of undergradu- 
ate Communism as it flourishes at Harvard, and it illustrates, 
moreover, certain peculiarities of the movement which seem to 
have inspired Mr. Bowie, and which it might be well to re- 
move from the Communist credo. It is not very hard to enumer- 
ate the axioms which underline the usual college Communism. 
They are, briefly: that a love of the common people is an ex- 
clusively Communist virtue; that the workers (usually mean- 
ing unskilled factory workers, day laborers, small clerks, a few 
poor farmers, all Negroes and Mexicans, no professional men 
or officials) are the only members of the community deserving 
any consideration; that it is impossible to be contemporary or 
modern without putting into black and white one’s complete sym- 
pathy with the Class Struggle; that any local or national patrio- 
tism is to be condemned in favor of class loyalty to the working 
class; that all Communist thought and action is characterized by 
a wholesome novelty and a high idealism, whereas all other 
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thought and action is stale and repetitious, full of anxiety before 
the Coming Day, and indirectly calculated to maintain Yankee 
Imperialism in Central America, the sweatshop, and the 18th 
century tradition in art and literature. Now I believe that no 
Campus Communist, nor many of the other variety, for that 
matter, would take exception to that list, or if so, only on ac- 
count of its deficiencies. I have indeed omitted any mention of 
Communist virility and rough honesty compared to Capitalist 
decadence and general frivolity, but otherwise I flatter myself 
that the list is pretty complete, and that I have successfully 
outlined the chief tenets of the Faith. 

The question is not whether it is wise to have a chair for the 
teaching of these enthusiasms, but whether it is necessary. And 
the answer is that this particular sentimental and ethical brand 
of Communism has been taught by countless professors and in- 
structors at Harvard for some years. The thing is, of course, they 
do not call themselves Communists. They are not members of 
the party, either. If they condescend to identify themselves with 
any group it is with the Liberals or the Radicals, or perhaps the 
Socialists; they have arrived at the Communist conclusions 
enumerated above, every one of them, but by their own particu- 
lar way. They have no set convictions or prejudices, they are 
simply interested in Social Problems. They are Bolsheviks who 
attend church regularly but decline to be confirmed. Now it is 
not only possible, but inevitable, that by attending a course of 
lectures or a tutorial with one of these instructors one will hear 
the old stand-by bugaboos denounced; all of them from the Evils 
of Property to the Baneful effects of the Genteel Tradition; 
although, of course, Communism will not be mentioned or even 
thought of. It is far from my intention to accuse the faculty of 
spreading Communist propaganda, that is to say, wittingly; or 
to challenge their right to do so if they feel inclined. My point 
is merely this: the current Communist article of Faith (see J 3), 
that one cannot express the Zeitgeist without specifically say- 
ing that you are going to do so, is most unfair. When we say, for 
instance, that Bach was a typical product of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, that opinion is not based on any utterances Bach may have 
made on Absolutism, or the Decline of the Guild System, or 
the British in India; it is based simply on his music. Conse- 
quently, why is it not possible for Mr. Bowie to judge of an 
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instructor’s modernity by hearing him lecture on, say, German 
Romanticism, especially as he is very apt to hear his pet theories 
expounded during the lecture? To accuse the average instructor 
or professor at Harvard of ignorance of the world is to wrong 
him seriously, for he is as much the product of our times as was 
Karl Marx the product of 19th Century Bloomsbury, and cer- 
tainly deserves as much analysis. If Shakespeare could find ser- 
mons in stones it ought not to be impossible to find ideas in a 
professor, particularly when the ideas are as orthodox as those 
in the Communist credo. The movement is now a hundred years 
old, it must be remembered. 

It is somewhat novel, I admit, for an Old Grad of two years 
standing to reproach the undergraduate with thoughtless in- 
novation; but within these two years Communism has acquired 
in college circles a certain respectability that it did not have even 
two years ago. It is not the novelty of the views which Mr. Bowie 
expresses that I consider disturbing, but rather their prevalence 
and their casual acceptance; for to be intelligent, or to appear so, 
seems to mean that one must be partial to Communism, and by 
the same token to be unfriendly to the movement is equivalent 
to admitting ignorance of current political and social questions, 
plus being somewhat comical into the bargain. This I submit is 
not a very satisfactory state of affairs. Not even the most san- 
guine would expect the popularity of Communist ideas to dwindle 
overnight in this country, especially as there seems to be no such 
thing as criticism of the movement left; but it cannot be too 
much to expect that there are some undergraduates and gradu- 
ates remaining who have not been completely liquidated, or 
brow-beaten into silence by Liberal catch-words, and who like 
myself resent the abuse of which Harvard is the subject for not 
_ living up to the highly debatable ideals of the Communist party. 
BrRINCKERHOFF JACKSON, 732 
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THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


Drinking in College 
I 


ECLARED a public enemy, and forced to live under an 
alias for fourteen years, John Barleycorn has come out 

of hiding. Like Rip Van Winkle, he will find that Society 
has changed in his absence; unlike Rip, he will receive a welcome 
usually reserved for a prodigal son. Even his persecutors, who 
once pursued him down alleys and into speakeasies, are now 
agreed that the evils which were brewed under Prohibition were 
of greater injury to the citizens than the froth-blowing of the 
old saloons. Bootlegging led so logically to gang warfare and 
once the gangs were in power they extended their sway until, 
as in Chicago, all manner of men, tailors, laundrymen, res- 
taurant owners, were paying protection money to what were 
actually the most corrupt highwaymen who have ever held this 
country at bay. If men would pay to protect their business, they 
would pay to protect their children. The kidnapping menace, 
against which the nation is at last aroused, is as directly trace- 
able to Prohibition as is the bathtub gin with which we enter- 
tain our friends. The United States, whose legislation con- 
tinually goes to extremes, is now swinging back to a compromise 
which, it is hoped, will free us from the bootleggers and at the 
same time give us a defense against the iniquities of the saloon. 
The social effects of Prohibition were as easily seen in the 
undergraduate world as in the underworld, if perhaps not quite 
so dramatically. The Graduate’s knowledge of Harvard began 
after the Armistice. He remembers when clubs still had cellars 
capable of supplying champagne for election dinners; he re- 
members a coach ride of the Stylus when a palatable punch 
was served under the trees of Belmont; he tasted the initiation 
punch of the Advocate and was able to swallow the indescribable 
warm liquors of the Institute. Beer played no part in such con- 
viviality. There was no beer worthy of the name and the 
class smokers (which were still attempted in his day) soon 
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ceased for this very reason. The Graduate remembers his senior 
picnic, a party organized on a basis of rot-gut gin and grape 
juice, a drinking bout which proved to be the most disagreeable 
of any in his experience and which, as its drunken cohorts ram- 
bled back to Cambridge, brought what might once have been 
a good tradition to an abrupt end. By drying up the sources 
of beer and wine Prohibition aggravated the drinking of hard 
liquor in the colleges as in the home. 

The Graduate remembers débutante parties in Boston after 
the war at which champagne was served freely. Then as the 
drought set in the bubbles disappeared and in their stead there 
was a large bowl filled with orange juice and ice, with—or with- 
out—a stick. Not unnaturally the undergraduate shook up his 
own cocktails beforehand and carried his flask with him. The 
Graduate recollects that such liquor as was served in students? 
rooms was invariably hard stuff. Hard stuff, gin, Scotch, and 
rye, was the easiest to get and, since it lasted the longest, the 
most hospitable. Bootleggers went their rounds along Mt. Auv- 
burn Street and through the dormitories. In the freshman halls 
where there was a semblance of policing, the threat of detec- 
tion encouraged the purchaser to polish off his bottle in short 
order. The Graduate remembers how in his senior year his entry 
in Hollis concocted a dreadful brew which with the help of 
yeast and chopped meat was hoped to be champagne-cider; he 
remembers (with a grimace still) the gin-and-gingers and the 
sour orange blossoms which were supposed to add harmony to 
a card game or a bull session. Stomachs stood it because they 
had to but if there was any pleasure in such quaffing it was 
surely in the effect and not the taste. 

The after effects were probably not noticeable in many cases. 
The stomach disorders to which the Graduate’s generation seems 
peculiarly susceptible are, he believes, more attributable to the 
nervous results of high-pressure office work than to the raw 
spirits consumed under Prohibition. Yet this prevalence of hard 
stuff in the post-war classes did take its toll. There are—and 
probably always have been—bad drinkers, incipient drunkards 
in every class. Harvard is no more unfortunate in this respect 
than any other college in the country. But the inevitable con- 
centration on gin and whiskey definitely aggravated this weak- 
ness with the consequence that in exceptional cases men left 
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college much the worse for wear. The Graduate concludes that 
in the fifteen years of The Great Experiment there has been 
less drinking at Harvard but more drunks. 


II 


Back in the days of the W.C.T.U.’s an edifying journal styl- 
ing itself Te Voice published in one of its numbers and with 
loud protests a map of the sixty-seven saloons in New Haven 
which it was predicted were leading the Yale boys to destruction. 
Mory’s and Tuttle’s, famous for their beer nights, were among 
the number. Harvard, of course, by contrast, was lily white for 
in those days Cambridge was enforcing a no-license law and, 
as the Lampoon pointed out in an amusing drawing, our only 
consolation was the college pump, which flowed in front of 
Hollis. Cambridge was dry many years before the Volstead Act, 
and there are prophets today who believe that the community 
will reassert its local option after the Repeal in December. If 
this be so the absence of saloons, taverns, or whatever the drink- 
ing places may be termed, in Harvard Square and the immedi- 
ate neighborhood will probably be a source of relief to anxious 

arents. 

: Already the undergradautes have indicated a decided taste 
for the new beer. In a pool of the Houses, 1,343 student regis- 
tered in favor of, and only 230 against, the dispensing of beer 
in the dining halls. The College is at present unable to grant 
this petition because of a Massachusetts law which forbids the 
sale of liquor—even of 4 per cent alcoholic content—to persons 
under twenty-one, a technicality which may be adjusted in the 
liquor laws now being framed at the State House. The question 
is whether a great university community is properly subject to 
the local sumptuary laws or should be regarded as an indepen- 
dent geographical unit. 

Meantime, of course, in reality the undergraduates have 
had access to as much beer as they wanted in the many restau- 
rants about the Square and, according to close observers, the 
effect has been decidedly for the good. As one witness puts it, 
“The men really prefer to get amiably waterlogged on a few 
bottles of beer than painfully plastered on bad Scotch.” The 
Graduate has been told by those who ought to know that there 
has been a decrease in hard drinking ever since last spring. And 
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why not? Beer has always been a natural lubricant for college 
gatherings: the beer tents at the Princeton reunions; Mory’s 
and Tuttle’s at New Haven where “Dink” Stover and the 
right men were sure to appear; the steaks and steins of Winter 
Place—here was conviviality worth remembering. The Gradu- 
ate does not believe that the cocktail habit will be easily for- 
gotten: its hold has been made more tenacious than ever by 
Prohibition. He believes that special occasions will call, either 
for the punches that were once traditional, or for champagne. 
But day in day out he agrees with the old song that “it’s beer 
that makes the world go round.” The Graduate has no financial 
interest in a brewery. He merely would like to see Harvard go 
off the hard liquor basis as soon as possible. 

They order such things better in France (where one must 
drink wine because the water is so bad). In England the last 
fifty years has seen a steady movement towards temperate drink- 
ing—especially of the spirits that come across the Scotch border. 
At Oxford and Cambridge every order of wine and spirits is 
reported by the vintners to the tutors who thereby have the 
means of checking, if need be, the drinking of their charges. 
But beer is served unrestricted in Hall. The Graduate has no 
wish to see such strict supervision imposed at Harvard and he 
trusts that the new local laws will not require the college au- 
thorities to discriminate between those undergraduates who be- 
ing of age are entitled to their glass and those others who being 
minors must go thirsty—or be supplied by a bootlegger. The 
Graduate expects that the clubs will restock their cellars, he 
expects that punches will be revived and beer once more be- 
come a staple. And from the bottom of his heart he hopes that 
competitive drinking, which is as enjoyable to some under- 
graduates as competitive athletics to others, will be placed on 
a more genial and less harmful basis. 

















UNDERGRADUATE LIFE 
By BEVERLEY M. BOWIE 


N THE vague stirrings of the University under the first 
weeks of President Conant’s reign may be detected the quite 
audible rumbling of discontent with the present shape and ad- 
ministration of the tutorial system. Nor is the dissatisfaction 
merely the product of too long acceptance of a respectable insti- 
tution; criticism in this case is both destructive and constructive— 
that combination for which Sunday morning moralists have 
yearned since the words were first coined. On three main points 
the crusaders generally agree: one, that with the given situation 
too much time is being spent on too many people; two, that the 
problem of the assimilation of the Final Club men into the 
cultural stream has not been successfully solved; and finally, 
that the position of the tutors themselves needs to be redefined 
and imminent deterioration prevented. As to just what remedies 
are to be applied, and in what way, there is no such wide con- 
sensus—which will leave the Undergraduate room for a few 
humble suggestions, none too original but perhaps apt. 

The first difficulty is one which almost every tutor faces: the 
just apportionment of his attention to his tutees. The basic con- 
cept which was unquestioningly accepted was the simple one of 
exact equality of treatment; each tutee had a regular weekly or 
fortnightly meeting with a certain amount of reading assigned 
for intermediate study. Besides being easily comprehensible this 
arrangement allowed the mutual benefits of routine to both 
parties; moreover it fell into complete accord with the prevalent 
American fetish of equality of opportunity for all in education. 
This was an excellent theory, doubtless, when reasonably limited, 
but its introduction into the tutorial system meant a misapplica- 
tion of energy. Not only were the pains taken disproportionate to 
the human material, but in some cases a numb brain was thawed 
which should have been left strictly alone, cases in which a boy 
with inadequate mental equipment was introduced to a few of 
the imponderables which served only to baffle, confuse, and 
frighten him, holding out no hope of even partial solution. 
Thanks to the general intelligence of the tutors, such instances 
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are rare. More frequently those students who by choice or bi- 
ological determination are destined for a place in a bank or a 
truck are given just that amount of education which will serve 
as an ornament, possibly a delight, but never lead them to con- 
sider the pursuit of knowledge as an end in itself. For these, 
to instill a greater enthusiasm for the more obvious highlights of 
Culture, a respect for such manifestations of it as come within 
their ken, and a smattering of manners not too quickly erased, is 
sufficient; to ask more is reputable but impracticable idealism, 

To replace, then, the outworn conception of complete equality 
of opportunity we must institute the principle of economy of 
effort. Trouble, attention must be concentrated where it will 
count for the most; more time must be spent on the more prom- 
ising men, less on the drifters. Acting along this line, the de- 
partment of History and Literature has decided to use group 
conferences for this latter class, reserving the individual téte-a- 
tétes for more ambitious and interested candidates for honors, 

Now there can be no doubt, I think, that this plan of separat- 
ing the sheep from the go.is is worth while; at the same time it 
contains a germ of danger which must be closely observed and 
carefully weighed, for it runs afoul of our second moss-grown 
but still obtrusive problem of the Fina! Clubs. Some years ago, 
President Lowell surprised a convivial gathering of these men 
by turning his after-dinner speech into a lengthy, comprehensive 
analysis of the achievements and general spirit of those present, a 
speech which was so penetratingly true that it left the audience 
quite plainly crushed and drooping. It was Lowell’s hope that 
he might by the House Plan and the tutorial system break down 
the barrier between scholarship and social prestige which the 
Clubs had erected, that the conflict between grinds and flits, as 
the vulgar termed it, might be resolved at least to that neutral 
stage of the English universities, where Lord Tripplebottom’s 
son may take a first in mathematics without rousing the feeling 
that he is deserting his class for the lower if brainier status of a 
“oreaser.” How far Lowell’s aspirations have been realized it 
is hard exactly to tell; but a survey of the college rank list in- 
dicates that the overwhelming majority of Final Clubbers are in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth groups, or else hors de combat alto- 
gether. In short, the situation is serious enough as it is. Shall we 
not aggravate it disastrously by further attempts at differentia- 
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tion and classification by intellect, making it even more unlikely 
that the socialites will strive for anything more than a gentle- 
man’s marks and a gentleman’s disinterest? 

A digression is necessary at this point for the benefit of those 
who have been muttering under their breaths for a full para- 
graph: “Why bother with these blighters? Why not let them 
shift for themselves?” While at first blush this seems to be a 
sound enough thrust, I think that a close inspection would dis- 
card it. We cannot prevent ‘these blighters’ from entering col- 
lege; asa rule they have at least the average mental instruments, 
plus a great deal of high-priced preparation work, commonly 
referred to as cramming. Nor would we care to attempt their ex- 
clusion, even if it were feasible: they are the sons of influential 
alumni, and are themselves prospective influential alumni. 
Harvard’s backbone of gilt-edge securities and solid bonds has 
been built up by such as these; they are the source of our ma- 
terial strength, the reason why we can support so large a staff, 
so many librarians, so many impecunious students, so many very 
comfortable buildings complete with showers and perpetually 
hot radiators. The givers of these gifts occupy an important place 
in the college hierarchy, and they must be neither offended nor 
diverted to other institutions. More than that, they do represent 
inescapably the ruling class in America—roughly it is true, and 
with numerous exceptions for the declining codfish aristocracy 
and a half dozen Jewish nouveaux; but on the whole with suffi- 
cient accuracy to support the generalization. It follows from this 
that these men are worth educating; in the future, if all goes well 
with the capitalistic order, they will assume, many of them, 
positions of leadership. And therefore we can say that any plans 
for achieving an economy of effort must be laid with a due regard 
to the effects on the Final Clubbers and their fringes. 

It is not easy, however, to dictate a definite program here, for 
no one knows as yet just what forms the separation between 
honor students and pass-degree men will take. But it is not 
necessary to know this to advise one fairly obvious principle: that 
any changes made should be effected with the minimum of fan- 
fare and maximum of tact. We are dealing with a highly delicate, 
sensitive intangible: a social attitude. If the innovations are intro- 
duced quietly, department by department, it will still be possible 
to continue the upbuilding of an undergraduate tradition—a 
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respect for and toleration of what we loosely call ‘scholarship’, 
To do it will be difficult, of course, and not much progress has 
been made up to date; but that slow, subtle method is the only 
one which offers any hope of duplicating England’s success on 
these lines. 


So much for the student’s side of the tutorial arrangement; 
beyond it there lie the much thornier questions of the staff and 
its position. At present even a casual observer can see that affairs 
are so calculated as to throw every disadvantage at the System, 
Where there should be stability there is instability; where there 
should be security there is worry, where improvement, imminent 
retrogression. The younger tutors, who make up the bulk of the 
staff, are usually underpaid, not only relatively to their contri- 
bution to the college, but absolutely, in terms of actual sub- 
sistence. Even this existence is exceedingly insecure; they are on 
one-year contracts with the perpetual threat over them which 
this implies; so far, Harvard has been able to retain most of its 
personnel, but with the depression showing few signs of lifting, 
how long will these short-time contract men be safe? Under 
these conditions it is no matter for wonder that many tutors are 
planning to take their first opportunity of leaving these hallowed 
precincts if an assistant or associate professorship beckons from 
some backwater college; there at any rate will be a living wage 
and a firm economic niche. And from the viewpoint of the tu- 
torial scheme as an entity, the internally competitive system of 
the college throws an additional monkey-wrench in the ma- 
chinery. It becomes utterly impossible for a tutor to give an 
adequate amount of his time to his students if advancement for 
himself is made essential both by the desire for recognition and 
by the necessity of a stable, sufficient salary, particularly if he is 
or is about to be married. He will be obliged to concentrate his 
thought on specialized research work and the production of the 
requisite but usually useless tomes if he is to be eligible for ad- 
vance. And if he attains the high post of a professorship, fre- 
quently he will become so immersed in his various duties and 
tasks that if he has any tutorial conferences at all, they occupy 
only a small part of his energies. In résumé, the place of a tutor 
is unstable and lowly; his occupation receives neither its due nor 
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its deserved attention; if the system is badly staffed now, it may 
be considerably worse in the future. 


For, seen administratively, the situation is gloomy indeed. 
Even at the existing salary scale the university is obviously hav- 
ing hard sledding. Though it is possible that with a little luck 
and a business upturn, the University will find it feasible not to 
reduce salaries further, any thought of raising them is altogether 
out of the question. (As for inflation, the less said the better: it 
would be too disastrous here to contemplate.) But granted a re- 
turn to “normalcy”—an illusion, if you will, which few of us 
are ready to yield entirely—there will have to be that raise if we 
are to prevent the speedy depreciation of our tutorial staff. The 
only choice which appears at the moment before us is to do what 
the local Anglophiles have advocated for so many years: the ele- 
vation of tutors to the economic and academic rank of dons. 
High-tables and coats-of-arms and bowling on the green are only 
minor plagiarisms; willy-nilly Harvard will have to tread the 
Oxford path if the tutorial side of college experience is to flower 
toits full glory. 


But if Harvard’s financial difficulties are not removed, altera- 
tions in the method of procedure of conference groups, division of 
students, the fostering of academic traditions—all will be mere 
accessories to a stalled automobile. It would, perhaps, be too 
sweeping a charge to say that the stalling in this case derives 
from the “Edifice-rex complex” of our last President; yet the 
inference that a preponderant amount of money and effort went 
into the erection of a number of hugely expensive and moderate- 
ly comely Houses, while the vital fire of a most important new 
mechanism, the tutorial system, was allowed to sink to very in- 
efficient embers, is certainly valid. If the fates will so have it that 
Harvard ever again holds a surplus over ordinary expenses, let 
them also so have it that it is spent on the actual instruments of 
education rather than on the desirable non-essentials. 


The Harvard attitude toward football has always been a 
source of derisive interest to the outside world, and in the man- 
ner of great unthinking bodies, the world has crudely classified 
this as a part of what it calls “Hahvad indifference.” Though 
this blanket allegation holds some small portion of truth, it does 
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not indicate the complexities of sentiment among the under- 
graduates toward this aspect of Fall life. Harvard has its praying 
rooters and its share of coonskins and nickel flasks. There are 
even seniors amongst us who can recite the “names and numbers 
of all the players” (at least they could until the H.A.A. crossed 
up the signals by changing all the numbers in midseason in a feud 
with the Lampoon.) But the rest of the students have in com- 
mon a kind of compromise attitude toward the game which may 
be healthy and is certainly not dogmatic. In moments when the 
team is fighting a very close struggle with a cagy opponent this 
bloc discards its sophistication for long hoarse entreaties to the 
eleven to “smash those ——-s, make hash of those mugs, come 
on, Harvard!” But these times are rare and memorable. It needs 
only a lax contest, with Harvard either submerged or engaged 
in trouncing some pushover team, to call forth the customary 
objectivity. 

When the cheering section is in this mood it is not unusual to 
hear one’s neighbor comment on that last fine play of Army’s, 
or even to catch an analysis of Harvard’s poor showing in terms 
of Spengler’s theory of Western decline. On one occasion this 
year an incident revealed the undergraduate’s inability complete- 
ly to accept the Siwashian rapt veneration for the world-shaking 
drama of twenty-two young Titans out there on the historic turf 
of Cambridge. One student after cheering dutifully for a full 
quarter of a dull game, retired into a melancholic coma, from 
which he roused himself only once. The stands were booing at 
a referee who was persistently moving the ball back two feet or 
more from where our halfback had advanced it; if Harvard 
ran it to the twenty-yard stripe, the referee would place it on the 
nineteen-yard line. But the student took the robbery with a 
stoical air; rising impressively from his seat he pointed with pro- 
fessorial dignity at the play and announced to all concerned: 
“That, gentlemen, that is merely the Federal tax!” 
















